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To Lime or Not to 
Lime P 


ERHAPS the most important questions which 

confront the farmer in practice to-day are those 

connected with the dressing and manuring of his 

land, and that these problems can be very difficult 
and complicated the recent correspondence in these pages 
on grassland management has amply demonstrated. To 
some of the contentious questions raised by our corre- 
spondents we shall return again later, but meanwhile we 
make no apology for dealing with the important question of 
liming. ‘The custom of using iime and chalk in agriculture 
is a very old one, dating back at least to pre-Christian 
days. Yet during the known history of liming the practice 
has seen its ups and downs. The evidence is fairly con- 
clusive, however, that the best farmers of other days were 
well aware of the value of liming, but, like many other 
things, it tended to be unwisely used on occasions, and 
thereby its reputation suffered. Thus as long ago as the 
beginning of the eighteeath century Mortimer relates 
in his Whole Art of Husbandry in regard to chalk, that 
“°Tis a very great improver of most lands, and will alter 
and change even the very nature of them, especially such 
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as have not been chalked before: for it is apt to cause 
land to put forth itself too much; and therefore land 
that is chalked, if ’tis not well-dunged and kept in heart, 
will receive but little benefit from a second chai ng, 
unless it lie for a great many years to recover itse!t. or 
unless it be some very particular sort of land, wh.) is 
the occasion of that saying, that chalk makes a rich t-nant 
and a poor landlord.”’ Later this last saying was ch: ved 
to “lime and lime without manure, make both farr and 
farmer poor.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that in the days befo: the 
scientific principles of manuring were understood the sers 
of lime and chalk had discovered there were limitatic 3 to 
its successful use. A great error, however, was om- 
mitted when, during the agricultural depression ° ich 
began in the seventies of last century and later on “hen 
increasing use was made of artificial fertilisers : the 
beginning of this century, liming became regarded as _ cing 
uneconomic or unnecessary. 

The fallacy of this course has only been too { inly 
evident over the greater part of the country. The-= are 
soils which show little or no response to lime, but «here 
are many more where lime spells the foundation of suc: °ssful 
farming. One cannot engage in any form of in‘ asive 
or high farming without finding it necessary to e ploy 
lime in one of its forms at some stage or other. 

The need which exists for lime arises out of th- fact 
that it is an essential food constituent of crops and | /ants, 
Some crops make a heavier demand on lime than cthers, 
and it is possible to differentiate between the lime-ioving 
crops and those which can get along tolerably well without 
it. Thus oats and potatoes stand out as examples of crops 
which grow successfully on soils deficient in lime. Legu- 
minous crops and plants, on the other hand, fail on acid 
soils, while root crops are particularly sensitive to lime 
deficiency. The attention paid to the sugar beet crop 
during the last few years appears to have done more to 
popularise the use of lime than any other factor in the recent 
history of liming. ‘The good following crops which are 
being induced in this way are often due to the effects of 
this complete fertilisation which the ground has received 
for sugar beet. There are other reasons why lime should 
be used on land. ‘Thus there is a natural leakage from the 
soil every year, apart from the lime utilised by crops and 
by certain artificial manures. Soils which are definitely 
deficient in lime reveal from the appearance of the crops 
they carry that they are suffering from acidity. This 
deficiency prevents desirable bacteria from exerting their 
beneficial influence in favour of crops, and may encourage 
the presence of harmful organisms which induce «isease 
like finger-and-toe in cruciferous forage crops. It has been 
shown, too, in parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire and 
elsewhere that soils lying on the coal measures and mi! ‘stone 
grits fail to give an adequate response to phosphates until 
lime has been added. This is specially true of the gra-sland 
under such conditions. 

The new system of grassland management and v‘en- 
sive manuring has focussed attention on the necessi / for 
liming grassland, but under certain systems of mai. ring 
the lime content of the soil is not materially affected. hus 
the use of alkaline manures may conserve the lime s\ ply, 
and this is where manures like nitrate of soda anc sic 
slag may score in certain cases. Grass fields which ve 
received liberal dressings of farmyard manure re: ond 
particularly well to lime, which is the case with mo: old 
meadows. Most agriculturists have a good idea to 
whether their land will respond to lime. A smal! ial 
quickly reveals results if liming is necessary, but,‘ U- 
nately, the matter can be definitely settled by che  <al 
means, and those in need of the necessary inform: on 
can secure this free of charge from the County Agricu! ral 
Organiser. Liming, in itself, is certainly too expensi’ ° if 
there is no real need to use it, and there are qui. a 
number of cases where the reserve of lime in the so: 1s 
ample for immediate cropping needs. 
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the time of writing it looks sadly as though the 

hopes of Shamrock’s success, which were so 

vivid last week, weie fading fast. Saturday’s 

race, though it put the challenger one down 
in the rubber, by no means afforded a decisive com- 
parisor. between the two yachts. Indeed, the fact that 
Enterp ise got a jump at the start of the race and that 
Shamr:ck outpointed her on the way home from the lee- 
ward mark seemed to promise much excitement in store. 
It had always been the opinion of competent judges 
that Shamrock was likely to do far better when there was 
some weight in the wind, and Captain Heard must have 
prayed hard over the week-end for a fresher wind and a 
real chance for his craft to show her weatherly qualities. 
But the fates were against him. The second race was 
fought out in the lightest of airs, and the general opinion 
appears to be that the challenger was outclassed on all 
points of sailing. Of course, a really smashing breeze 
may still come to Shamrock’s aid, but the chances seem 
to be very strong that by the time these words appear the 
America’s Cup will be safely lodged in America for another 
term of years. If this should be the case, our sympathies 
will be all with Sir Thomas Liptoa, whose first challenge, 
it is sometimes forgotten, was issued so long ago as 1898. 
But may it be otherwise ! 


WHEN Hobbs walked back to the pavilion at the Oval 

in the second innings of the last Test Match it was 
felt that a great figure had passed out of cricket, but, in 
fact, Hobbs is going to play for Surrey for, at any rate, a 
year or two to come, and the Oval will ring with plaudits 
tohim again. It is a different matter in the case of Rhodes, 
who was once to Hobbs what Sutcliffe has been in later 
years. When he came out at Scarborough last week he 
was laying down his armour once and for all at the end 
of a long day’s work. For some thirty-five yeas he has 
been in the forefront of English cricket, first as a bowler, 
then as a batsman, and then, when his own Yorkshire 
had need of him, as a bowler once more. It was most 
appropriate that he should end as he had begun in the far- 
off days when he was a colt, with a small score and a good 
bowli:.s analysis. Now he is going to teach the Harrow 
boys i opposition to his old companion, Hirst, who teaches 
Eton. If any man can bring them the victory at Lord’s 
whic! they have wanted so long it should be Rhodes, 
who | s been as brave, dogged and ruthless a cricketer as 
he ha. been a great one. The Yorkshire Eleven will seem 
but a ale ghost of itself without him. 


TO ow men was it given to have so many friends as it 
. s to Mr. Arthur Croome, who died last week. 
It wa natural that this should be so. During a great part 
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of his life he was a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters make 
friends in succeeding generations; while, since Radley 
is near Oxford, he always knew many undergraduates. 
Then his tastes in athletics was as catholic as his skill was 
remarkable. He won his blue for hurdling and for cricket, 
and very nearly for Rugby football. He was no mean 
racket player ; he came later to be a fine golfer, and creating 
and fostering with the late Mr. John Low the Oxford- 
Cambridge Golfing Society and becoming a personage 
in the golfing world. All these activities brought him a 
large acquaintance, but he would have made just as many 
friends if he had been a far less well known figure because 
he had a warm heart, a genuine liking for his fellow-men 
and an indefatigable capacity for good talk on many subjects. 
Moreover, it is impossible to think of one who was more 
faithful to his friends or who would have put himself 
to more trouble in giving a hand to anyone he was fond 
of. This is not the place to speak of his writing, scholarly, 
well informed and full of a very pleasant sense of humour. 
We can only pay a small tribute to one who was not merely 
a memorable “ character,’ but possessed a most true- 
hearted and lovable nature. 


HE Building Exhibition which was opened last Wednes- 
day at Olympia is the sixteenth of its kind since Mr. 
Greville Montgomery started the venture thirty-five years 
ago. This year it is larger than ever, occupying the whole 
area of the halls, including the new extensions. One’s first 
impression is one of wonder at the seeming permanence 
of the motley city. Brick houses which, from our experience 
of the building trades, would take at least a year to erect 
are here to be seen completed after no more than nine days’ 
work. Feverish, indeed, must be the preparations which 
zo to produce such astonishingly varied results. Everything 
can be found here from steel cranes to door handles, from 
an oast-house to a ventilating fan. One of the most interest- 
ing exhibits is Mr. Trystan Edwards’ “ Silent House.” 
In these days, when an ever growing number of people 
live perforce in flats, it is essential to have walls and floors 
impervious to the strains of piano or gramophone. Mr. 
Edwards’ house has soundproof walls, floors and windows, 
the efficacy of which one can test by an apparatus especially 
installed for the purpose. 


THE ESCAPE. 
Thus and thus sang Eve, enchanted, 
“All the cherry trees I planted 
And the spiny currant bushes 
On the sunlit Eden walls, 
Have become a haunt of starlings 
And a singing place of thrushes 
Making muusic for their darlings, 
Canzonettas, madrigals. 


“‘ Birds! My husbandry is ended, 
In this garden too long tended 
You may laugh and pipe unchidden, 
For the cruel nets are furled. 
Yours is all that I have planted 
Nor is any fruit forbidden.” 
—Thus and thus sang Eve, enchanted, 
Running out to meet the world. 
DENys Forrest. 


READERS of Country Lire will be glad to learn that 

Mr. Edward Hudson is recovering rapidly from the 
effects of a somewhat serious motor accident which took 
place some weeks ago, and that he hopes to be well enough 
to return to London and to this office within a very short 
time. Mr. Hudson’s multifarious activities in connection 
with Country Lire during the whole thirty-four years of 
its existence have made him innumerable friends among all 
who have been in any way brought into contact with this 
journal and its work. We take this opportunity of thanking 
them for their kind enquiries and expressions of interest 
and regard, and are glad to feel that they share our relief 
in knowing that Mr. Hudson’s tireless energies, which 
have made the paper what it is to-day, are likely to be 
speedily restored. 
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SIR PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL had some 

interesting things to tell the Luton Rotary Club about 
the new “zoo” at Whipsnade, which is to be open, if 
all goes well, next Whitsuntide. Whipsnade is to give the 
animals far more liberty than they can have in the old 
“zoo,” and there is to be a constant interchange between 
the two homes. Thus we can picture to ourselves the town 
mouse lamenting bitterly that he has got to go down and 
be bored in Bedfordshire, while the country mouse rejoices 
at the thought of being free from the trammels of fashionable 
life in Regent’s Park. Sir Peter looks forward to a third 
stage, in which the animals shall live in a huge national park 
“and in their absolutely natural condition,” so that the 
animals are free and the spectators enclosed. ‘This must 
be yet far off, but it is pleasant to imagine, in some future 
age, a visitor in a cage, scarce able to hold a bun in tremulous 
fingers, while the tiger ‘‘ pokes and nuzzles with his nose ” 
at him from outside the bars. 


WE have several times recently pointed out the increasingly 

difficult position in which fruit-growers are finding 
themselves in this country. There is no doubt that to-day 
soft fruits are being left to rot on the trees simply because 
an economic price cannot be obtained tor them. Such 
crops as plums, gooseberries, red and biack currants and 
raspberries cannot be made to cover their cost of production. 
This is partly owing to the competition of inferior imported 
fruit, but very largely also to the enormous disparity between 
the profit taken by the distributor and the retailer, and the 
price they are prepared to pay the producer. It is, therefore, 
very satisfactory to learn that a large amount of capital is 
to be put into the canning industry in this country. ‘The 
proposal is that wherever fruit and vegetables are grown 
on sufficiently large a scale a canning factory should be 
erected to take the crops. This, it is contended, will supply 
the producer with a steady market close at hand and will 
enable the British canner to make some headway against 
the flood of tinned and bottled fruit and vegetables which 
at present pours in from abroad. The organisation con- 
templated is being controlled by the great firm of Cadbury, 
who should know something by now about questions of 
packing and distribution. ‘There seems no reason why the 
movement should not be extremely successful, especially 
as the quality of English fruit and vegetables is so high 
as to afford them limitless scope wherever they can be sold 
at an economic price in foreign markets. 


HE great Mr. Lindrum has just come back to us from 
Australia to make as many thousand breaks as Don 
Bradman had been making centuries, and, appropriately 
enough, at the very same moment a correspondent of 
The Times has discovered people playing “ lawn billiards ” 
in a tavern somewhere in Hampstead. It would be an 
interesting fact that a game so singular, as it appears from 
his description, should have taken root in just this one 
spot and been faithfully cultivated for years there by a 
select band of players, but there is a further interest in 
that this game is the one depicted by Brueghel the Elder 
in his picture called ‘‘ La Kermesse de Hoboken.” ‘The 
Flemish players, it seems, played with an implement 
like a trowel, and the modern champions use a pole with 
a wire loop, but their object of getting the balls through 
a ring and of making cannons is the same. Nobody knows 
how the game got to Hampstead. All that is known is 
that a club for playing it has existed foi some fifty years. 
Possibly Hampstead patriots will deny that it is a Flemish 
game at all, just as Scotsmen will have nothing to do with 
any theories as to golf coming from Holland. Let us hope, 
at any rate, that it will continue to flourish placid and 
unspoilt. Its discoverer has done well not to name its 
home too precisely. 


HAT is undoubtedly one of the finest examples of 
early Saxon art has just been acquired by the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. This is the largest surviving portion 
of a sculptured cross from Easby Abbey in Yorkshire, 
one of those tall memorial crosses which were erected in 
considerable numbers in the north of England at the end 
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of the seventh century, and of which fairly complete 
examples survive at Ruthwell and Bewcastle. The Easby 
cross has for centuries been in fragments, and several 
portions are buried in the walls of the tweifth entury 
parish church. A similar fate seems at one time ‘o have 


befallen the fragment just acquired by the i useum 
authorities, for, although one side is badly worn, on the 
other three the sculpture has been preserved in +) mogt 
remarkable way, the details of the scrolled o: :ament 
being almost as sharp and clear as on the day w_ 2 they 


were executed. The stone is temporarily on vie in the 
North Court in connection with the Exhibition o/ ‘nglish 
Medieval Art. For those who have not yet do = go it 


is an opportunity for seeing that fascinating ¢ ‘lection 
before it is dispersed at the end of this week. 
[DEFEAT has again been our portion in the str’ ‘gle for 


the International Polo Cup, and three years | elapse 
before another challenge is issued by the Hurlingh 1 Club, 
The margin by which the Americans won the seco:..| match 
at Meadow Brook was, as in the game a few days p: viously, 
the decisive one of five goals. For at least two irds of 
the game, however, the challenging side appeared © have a 
good chance of coming out on top, and the stirrir.» contest 
provided a wonderful thrill for the 30,000 onloc <ers. If 
Mr. Gerald Balding had failed to do himself jus’ ce in an 
unaccustomed position in the first match, no fait could 
be found with this long-hitting young player in the second. 
In him and Mr. Humphrey Guinness we can see the nucleus 
of a fine England team in 1933. Mr. Lewis Lacey has 
probably played his last International match for England, 
Like Mr. Devereux Milburn, he has reached the veteran 
stage so far as International polo is concerned, though 
there is still no better all-round player anywhere, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, who has 
again inspired his comrades to a brilliant American triumph. 
Captain C. T. I. Roark was in much better form at Meadow 
Brook this month than he was in 1927, though he might 
have been even more effective at No. 2. It was unfortunate 
for England that a new line-up had to be organised in these 
matches, yet the team acquitted themselves with real 
distinction even if they failed in the immediate object of 
their adventure. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
1g 
Lord! Thy angel sore troubled me this morn, 
With great unrest from depths to water’s lip— 
Yea, as a soul is torn 
My currents surged new born 
That I might heal who first shall in them dip. 


MT. 
Lord, shall it ever be ordained this wise 
Trouble and pain for me and grief, that the 
May be made whole and rise 
More man, more god in guise. 
And is it thus, O Lord, you make each day 
ArTHUR E. LLoyp Maun: LL. 


PREPARATIONS are already beginning for the ex _ bition 

of Persian art to be held this winter at Burlingtor. [ouse. 
Twenty-seven cases full of art treasures left Tel an on 
Friday of last week, being conveyed to the nearest rt in 
four aeroplanes, and they are now on board a_ “itish 
ship bound for these shores. The Poet Laureate’s “ uin- 
quereme of Nineveh” did not carry a more ro _ antic 
cargo than this. The precious freight includes p: less 
stuffs and carpets, jewelled swords and shields, g and 
silver vessels, porcelain, miniatures, as well as a arge 
collection of illuminated manuscripts. Two of the  inest 
treasures are the silk carpet from the Golden Mos: ¢ of 
Khum, which surrounds the tomb of Shah Abbas II, da 
set of silver vessels traditionally supposed to have belo iged 
to Haroun al Raschid of Arabian Nights fame. O1 her 
long voyage to this country we hope that the ship may 
have a fair passage without encountering the storms and 
high seas which last year caused anxiety about the s:‘cty 
of the Leonardo da Vinci. 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL AT LIVERPOOL 


By Prorsessor C. H. REILLY. 


VEN in this cathedral-building age—for such it really 


is, with Sir Giles Scott’s great building rising rapidly 
in Liverpool, Bentley’s magnificent interior for all to see 


_at Westminster, and now a cathedral projected at Guild- 


presen 
that L 
her car 
one. 

ago, W 
to Belf 
strikint 
built | 
one by 
tects al 


ford, not to mention the three or four building at the 
noment in America—it is, nevertheless, an arresting fact 
erpool, certainly not at the most flourishing epoch in 
r, should be starting to build another and much greater 
- those who remember the town as it was twenty years 
n it had the unenviable reputation of being second only 
in sectarian bitterness and rioting, it is an almost equally 
ict that the Protestant Cathedral should be designed and 
a Roman Catholic architect, and the Roman Catholic 
Protestant. What, however, is more important to archi- 
to all who love architecture is that this great opportunity 


—the greatest that can come to any designer—has fallen to Sir 
Edwin Lutyens. What would the man who has led English archi- 
tecture for so many years, first in the domestic field, then in his 
great town plan and palace at Delhi, and more recently in banks, 
blocks of offices and flats all over London, do when presented 
with this highest of all appeals to the imagination? Since it 
was known six months or more ago that the commission had been 
given to him, and while the difficult negotiations were afoot to 
secure the finest site for the purpose Liverpool had to offer, 
there has been no little excitement to see how he would approach 
the problem. Now he has released his first tentative scheme, 
in time for the great demonstration when a quarter of a million 
Roman Catholics assembled in the open air to return thanks for 
the acquisition of the site. At last we know how he has risen to 
the occasion. His great plan is revealed. Let us consider that first. 





THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE WEST. (Drawing by Cyril Farey.) 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH. 


To understand the plan, however, it is 
necessary to know something of the site. Liver- 
pool is surrounded, about a mile from its river 
centre, by a semicircle of low hills. At one 
point on them, called St. James Mount, is the 

a Anglican Cathedral. About half a mile away, 

° almost at the other end of Rodney Street, that 
fine Late Georgian thoroughfare, absorbed like 
Harley Street by doctors and surgeons, is at 
the moment a great pile of brick buildings, 
which till recently were a workhouse and 
infirmary. ‘They occupy nine acres, and the 
buildings, not bad in outline, were possibly 
designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott, who in 
the early days of his practice specialised, it will 
be remembered, in such structures. Behind 
these, again, are the University Buildings, mostly 
by Alfred Waterhouse, which it is the custem 
for the cognoscenti to compare unfavourably 
with those of the workhouse. The site of this 
workhouse, which has been acquire: for the 
new Cathedral, is slightly higher than that of 
the Anglican Cathedral, and is approached 
more directly than it is from the centre of the 
town. Brownlow Hill and Mount Pleasart, 
streets which border it on either side, lead 
directly up the hill from the flat ara in the 











centre of the town, where lie St. Gee %e’s Hall 
and the Adelphi Hotel. Beyond, ag. n, is the 
commercial centre at the riverside, with its 
tall buildings, which are already ta enough 
to make Americans arriving in the \’. sey feel 
at home. It was essential, therefore ‘hat the 
chosen site should be sufficiently rem: ¢d from 
them. That condition obtains, as it oes for 
Scott’s cathedral. Both, as seen from  °¢ river, 
will stand out on the range of low hi!. bold 
silhouette against the sky. To is ‘te his 
building as a monument rising over town, 
Sir Giles has made his cathedral syr trical 
about both axes, with equal chance! 1 nave 
and his four transepts buttressing lofty 
central tower. Sir Edwin, whose ‘ hedral 
will face down the hill to the river, le Sir 


Giles’s is broadside to it, obtains hi -nonu- 
mental outline by means of a great dom acked 
up by two towers oblong in plan. ! ill be 
seen, therefore, at once that the two cai -drals, 


in bulk and outline, will contrast with « 1 bea 
foil one to the other. As Sir Edwin looks 
towards the centre of the town, he has ¢ igned 
a great central arch to his west fr one 


hundred and fifty feet high, which wil! -ppe@t 
over the roof-tops and to which the =treets 
climbing the hill, especially Pleasant treet, 
which bisects the triangle of land between 
Mount Pleasant and Brownlow Hill, wil! appear 
IN THE NAVE, LOOKING EAST. to lead. The great dome, in contrast to »cotts 
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tall central tower, and the great arch in front of it welcoming, 
as it were, the inhabitants to the cathedral, are, so it seems to 
me, the main ideas the site has called forth. 

The plan itself is a Latin cross, but with the proportions 
of the arms much wider than usual. The nave and transepts, 
each 44ft. wide, have two aisles on either side, and at the crossing 
there is the great circular space under the dome, greater than 
that of St. Peter’s at Rome. Indeed, it was part of the problem 
that ten thousand people should be able to see the high altar at 
one time. Another great compartment of the plan is the narthex 
at the west end, which, with its adjacent compartments at either 
end, stretches across all five aisles. ‘This compartment, which in 
itself is bigger than most churches and has a vault r5oft. high, 
intersecting the nave vault of the same height, is to have a 
series of silver grilles dividing it from the main structure. The 
architect has suggested that it should be heated like the cathedral 
auc be always open so that the poor of Liverpool can shelter 
there night and day in sight of the distant altars—a fine idea, 
ar nitecturally and otherwise. 

One great advantage of the vast scale on which Sir Edwin 
has worked is that he is able to pierce in both directions the 
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Everywhere the vistas end on interesting architectural shapes, 
and everywhere they pass under arches of the same proportion. 
The main vista, after crossing the great space under the dome 
into which the clergy choir, raised on twenty-four steps, projects, 
reaches the high altar raised upon another seven steps under 
the chancel vault, then passes over a great circular opening on 
the floor, through which the organ and choir in the crypt are 
to speak, as it were, with one mouth, then to the altar of St. 
Kentagon (the patron saint of Liverpool and friend of lovers 
who evangelised from the Mersey to the Clyde—in Glasgow 
he goes under the name of St. Mungo) and finally comes to rest 
in the great apse, where is the retro choir and the Archbishop’s 
throne. Beyond this, however, and within the rectangular 
containing lines of the building, is the circular chapter house, 
between the two great chapels, one to the Blessed Sacrament 
and one to the Immaculate Conception, which close the vista 
of the nearer aisles. It is impossible, however, in the space 
of a short article to mention all the beauties and interests of this 
great plan. It must suffice to say, as all architects will see, that 
the whole is bound together by: a system of Roman vaultin: 
based, like all Sir Edwin’s work (to my thinking it is the chief 





UNDER THE GREAT DOME. 


four main piers on which his dome stands, and yet leave them, 
unlike Wren’s at St. Paul’s, safe and strong. He obtains thereby 
a through vista for his aisles, and yet so massive are these piers that 
they remain single units, connected, as at St. Peter’s, with four 
great arches, for the arches bridging the aisles are much lower 
down. There are, therefore, none of the muddles Wren got into 
in trying to bring up to the same level eight arches over openings 
o: different widths. Indeed, Sir Edwin here obtains both the 
simplicity and majesty of St. Peter’s with the romance and interest 
© the long vistas of St. Paul’s. 

Another feature of this extraordinarily interesting plan is 
ts: grouping of the nave and aisle piers into pairs. This has 
er .bled the architect to run his cross-vaults from side to side of 
tr> cathedral at different levels, lighting the higher over the 
lc ver. Not only, therefore, is his monumental exterior less 
Ww cried with windows than it would otherwise have been, but 
vy dramatic effects of hidden lighting will everywhere be 
© ained. This grouping of the piers allows, too, another very 
ic eresting arrangement. Chapels can be placed under the larger 
© enings which consequently line both the nave and aisles and 
face the same way as they do. 


source of its strength), on definitely connected proportions. 
Unlike a Gothic plan, it will be impossible to add to or to alter 
it. At most, such a plan can be slightly reduced or increased 
in size. That is a test, and a severe one, of its perfection. This 
interior will probably be executed in Portland stone and, as will 
be seen from the illustrations, the architectural expression is 
Roman, with Roman arches and vaults and a pilaster order. 
The exterior is much freer in treatment than the interior, 
where in so important a building for such a purpose precedent 
was bound to count for a great deal. Here Sir Edwin has been 
able to use some of the motives round which his mind has been 
playing during recent years. The great triple arched compositicn 
of the west front, for instance, which is so dominating and striking 
a feature, the design, though it may have an ultimate ancestor 
in the Roman triumphal arch, has several more immediate ones 
in recent designs of his, particularly in his great memorial to the 
Unknown Dead at Arras. Living near the site, I feel these 
great arches will look down over the town with immense effect, 
while their deep shadows and those of the recesses above the 
two side ones will make a very strongly and very effectively 
modelled front. The great narthex, which is so interesting a 
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feature of the . 
interior, is 
here equally 
striking. Its 
square masses 
standing over 
the west front 
have both a 
very strong 
and avery 
modern look 
and echo not 
only the great 
masses of 
plain brick- 
work about 
the base of 
the building, 
but the simi- 
lar crowning 
masses to the 
have and 
transepts. 
Above 
these rect- 
angular and 
powerful 
shapes rides 
the great 
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PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
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The materials 
suggested for 
the exterior 
are stainless 
steel plates for 


the dom» and 
long Roan. 
shaped © -icks 


two or ree 
feet lon» and 
anincht two 


inches ick 
for the ain 
walling. If 
these cks 


canno be 
made lec lly, 
the y « uld, 
perhaps, be 
brought ‘om 


oul Rome, ere 


they ar stil] 
being de 
Outsic the 
city, cc jing 
down he 
Tibe: in 
barge: and 
up the \' rsey 


dome, backed Lhe chief features of the Cathedral are indicated by letters: a, narthex ; B, babtistery ; C, nave ; D, north at no § eat 
up with the transept ; E, scuth transept ; ¥, clergy choir ; G, High Altar (Christ the King) ; H, choir, organ under ; cost. he 
two bell 1, chapter house ; K, sacristies ; 1., tombs. There are to be twenty-four alters, apart from the High Altar, estimate: cost 
towers. The positions being shown in the plan by numbers. The altars are: 1, Our Lady of Lourdes ; 2, Holy Souls ; of the cathe- 
problem ad- 3, St. Francis of Assisi; 4, St. Thérése de Lisieux ; 5, St. Thomas cf Canterbury ; 6, St. Francis de dral is three 
mittedly not Sales; 7, St. Vincent de Paul; 8, St. Aloysius ; 9, St. Winifrede ; 10, English Martyrs ; 11, St. million 
quite solved— Anthony of Padua ; 12, St. Cuthbert ; 13, St. David; 14, St. George ; 15, Biessed Sacrament Chapel ; pounds, but 


Sir Edwin is 
very anxious 


that all these drawings of his should be considered tentative—is the 
reconciliation of the curved lines of the dome with the rectangular 


16, St. Joseph ; 17, St. Kentagon ; 18, St. Peter ; 19, Lady Chapel ; 20, St. Patrick ; 21, St. Andrew ; 


22, St. Michael and All Angels ; 23, St. Augustine ; 24, St. Thomas Aquinas. 


masses of the substructure. The eight great buttresses to the dome 
with their square setbacks, while serving their structural purposes 


as buttresses, are designed to assist this transition. 
drawing of the exterior does not make this point very clear. 
In reality, and as seen better in the side view, these buttresses 
will play their part very effectively. 
the drum of the dome is really octagonal at its base, which also 
However, ali this is under consideration, and 


helps the transition. 


will no doubt be so for years. 
massing of the building is very powerful and that, with its plain 
battering cliff-like walls, unbroken by windows for a hundred feet 
in height, it will stand out over Liverpool in a most massive way. 


ATURALLY, 


The main 


It will be seen, too, that 


What is clear is that the general 


a quarter of 
a million is 


already in sight, while the poor of Liverpool are subscribing at 
the rate of a thousand pounds a month. 


NOTE OF COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS, 





Area (approximately), 216,500 sq. ft.; St. Peter’s, Rome, 227,069 
sq. ft.; Seville, 128,570 sq. ft.; The Liverpool Anglican Cathedral, 
100,000 sq. ft.; St. Paul’s, London, 59,700 sq. ft.; York Minster, 
53,800 sq. ft. 

Length: 68oft. over all, exterior, 550 ft. narthex to apse, interior ; 
St. Peter’s, 715ft. exterior, 60oft. interior; The Liverpool Anglican 
Cathedral, 560ft. exterior, s5ooft. interior; Winchester, the longest 
medizval cathedral, 560ft. exterior ; St. Paul’s, s5roft. exterior. 


nave, 4oft.; St. Paul’s, 


Width: 4ooft. across transepts, nave, 44ft.; St. Peter’s, 4soft., 
nave, 84ft.; Liverpool Anglican, 2ooft., 
250ft., nave, 4oft. 


DONCASTER WEEK = 1930 


everything depends on the point of 
view when giving a verdict on the week at Doncaster. 
Lord Glanely might well say it was the greatest in 


history, since he not only secured the great prize of the 


meeting with 
Singapore, but other 
important stakes went 
his way. On the other 
hand, the Beckhampton 
stable had an experi- 
ence which fitted 
exactly to the weather 
—both were bad. 
Leaving Lord Glanely 
aside for a moment, 
though it must only be 
for a moment, it has 
to be placed on record 
that the week was full 
of disappointments. 
The general attend- 
ances showed a very 
definite shrinkage, and 
it will not be possible, 
therefore, for the 
Doncaster Corporation 
Race Committee to 
show the same profit 
as in years gone. Yet 
I very much hope they 
will not find reason to 
drop their now annual 
feast which is held on 
St. Leger eve at their 
Mansion House, and 
which serves to 
encourage’ friendly 








Frank Griggs. 
LORD GLANELY’S SINGAPORE, WINNER 


Copyright. 
OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES. 


relations between the executive, the Stewards (of whom Lord 
Lonsdale and Lord Harewood are always prominent and hard 
working), the officials and the Press. 

Disappointing, too, for many of the vendors of yearlings 


were the sales as a 


whole. The rand 
total of the wee: was 
183,715 guine: as 


compared with 2% *,705 
guineas in 1929. You 
will notice the the 
difference runs nto 
six figures. he 
auctioneers, M srs. 
Tattersall, do no: ook 
upon this as tou ing 
slump conditions >ut 
rather as a retu: to 
normal pre-War p__-es. 
That may be so. out 
it is just as we. to 
bear in mind — ujat 
money went fa ‘ef 
before the War th. it 
does now, and tha. he 
thousand guineas ) ‘I- 
ling of then sh: ld 
fetch three or | ur 
thousand now. It as 
not doing so last w«<k. 

Some good pres 
were realised, and, as 
was the case a year 
ago, Sir Charles Hyde 
had the distinction of 
giving the top price of 
the sales. Then it w2s 
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IN THE SALE PADDOCK. 
d Beatty, Mr. Pryor, Major Beatty, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gieenall, Mr. Sam Darling and Lord and Lady Carnarvon. 


8,ooc uineas; now it was the 7,500 guineas paid for a colt by classic races this season. This is a subject on which I have 
Bland »rd from Florena and, therefore, a half-brother of the very written before, and especially after the Derby and Oaks following 
smart «vo year old Lady Marjorie. One other price there was on Diolite’s win of the Two Thousand Guineas. Could it have 
over” 900 guineas. An agent buying for an American speculator been known that Singapore and Parenthesis would be first and 





gave _ © guineas beyond that figure for a colt by Hurry On from _ second respectively for the St. Leger, it might have encouraged 
Pagar. ‘acrifice, the dam of the somewhat discredited three year some to dip deeply into the lottery again. As it is, the last two 
old I) d. The big price made by this yearling was about the days of the sales had the benefit of the knowledge, but it may not 
bigges surprise of the week in the sale paddocks. be until times definitely improve that the effect will be really felt. 

I sm quite sure that yearlings which were making round I must say I have admired Lord Glanely in the past when 


about fteen hundred guineas would have been fetching five and _he has stood by the yearling sale-ring. When he makes up his 
six th asand guineas apiece two or three years ago. We may mind that he wants a certain yearling he has almost invariably 
be get. ng back to normal if, indeed, anything like what we called _— got it. Certainly he was not daunted even after he gave 14,500 
the nc. mal in the old days can be recognised now. We are also guineas for Blue Ensign as a yearling years ago and it failed to 
realisi‘.s a marked depreciation in values, and it is just as well win him a race. Just two years ago he edged his way to the 
to face that fact boldly. As soon as they are relieved from their _ ringside at Doncaster while bidding was actually in progress for 
commi‘ments to the high-priced sires breeders will be wanting — the colt by Gainsborough from Tetrabazzia. Then he joined in, 
to reconsider their positions. For instance, they may find and at 12,500 guineas he obtained the colt which rewarded his 
themseives unable to go on paying the big fees for sires. enterprise by winning him the St. Leger. 

Lots of yearlings sold last week changed hands for less than Frequently last year one heard the question, ‘‘ What has is 
had been paid for sires’ fees, quite apart from all they had cost become of Lord Glanely’s five-figure yearling?” No one | 
to rear and what should be written off for depreciation of the seemed to know. All that was certain was that it never appeared ii 
mares. That sort of thing cannot go on, and if there be no revival on a racecourse. We thought he was probably being spared 
at the big dispersal sales in December the position must come up _ training during the long spell of hard going which prevailed most 
for review. Meanwhile the stock of some of the sires that were of last season. ‘There was probably much truth in that, and, 
commanding the big fees and which have been almost inaccessible indeed, I am quite sure that if Lord Glanely’s trainer had persisted i 
to the average breeder most certainly did slump last week. They in producing the colt he would never have won the St. Leger | 
have seen their best days as, of course, is inevitable, and if their last week. Really, therefore, the triumph is the outcome of } 
fees are not reduced for business reasons they will go comparatively patience and faith—patience in waiting for the colt to build up 
neglected. and become strong enough on his limbs to stand serious galloping 

If anything could give a fillip to yearling sales it should have _ and racing, faith that he would do so and in that case prove himself \ 
been the very notable record of sale-bought yearlings in the worthy of his breeding and the price paid for him. 
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1 Harewood with Captain Allison, Mr. and Mrs. George Lambton with Lady Buchanan-fardine and Sir Delves 
the official starter. Lord Rosebery. Broughton. 
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He won the race last week most convincingly. The only 
horse feared by his owner and trainer was Parenthesis, and they 
thought they would beat him. They were right. Parenthesis 
was a creditable second—indeed, the race was between them 
from the time the field had made the straight in that last gallop 
for home. Surely and relentlessly Parenthesis, who had gone 
into the lead, was caught, and though Lord Woolavington’s colt 
surrendered gamely he lacked that finishing turn of speed, plus 
stamina, that gave Singapore his victory. 

I am not going to say that he beat a good field or that he is 
an exceptional horse to-day. ‘They were an unusually poor lot 
of St. Leger horses, perhaps the worst collection I have known 
since the War, but the point is that the best horse won, and that 
he is probably only half as good as he is going to be. I say that 
because of the uninterrupted progress he has made since the 
summer, and especially since being narrowly beaten by Rameses 
the Second at Goodwood. There is still marked room for further 
improvement, and when it is completed, which will not be before 
his four year old days, I prophesy he will show himself a racehorse 
of real distinction. His breeding is eminently right ; it will ensure 
his taking a big place as a sire; and he will prove a stayer of class. 
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It may be that Parenthesis would have done better on softer 
going, but the course on the day was in quite good condition com. 
pared with its plight on the two following days. Ramescs the 
Second was an outstanding disappointment, bearing in mid the 
high expectations entertained of him. I do not know any -<ason 
but I am sure he did not show his true form. Rustor Pasha 
and Ut Majeur, running for the Aga Khan, were third anc ‘ourth 
respectively. Diolite’s performance was that of a non-:‘ayer 
though it was said he got into some scrimmaging. Bi when 
all is said about the race, the one outstanding and sati ctory 
point to remember is that the best horse won. 


Just another word or two about Lord Glanely and ! | suc. 
cesses. On the last day he won the Park Hill Stakes f: three 
year old fillies with Glorious Devon, a filly that had» 4 for 


him the Yorkshire Oaks a fortnight before. This mean: — con- 
tribution to the winning account of just under £2,000. ‘Then 


there was a handicap success with one named Burgee, ho is 
by that record-priced yearling Blue Ensign, to whom I » ferred 
above, from the same dam as Glorious Devon. The iter js 
by Pommern, a sire that should profit by the advert ment 
though now advanced in years. PHILIP : 


NATURE IN RUSSELL SQUARE 


ESPITE the brilliance of artistic achievement and the 
high level of performance to be found, this year as in 
former years, throughout the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition at 35, Russell Square, one somehow 
instinctively finds one’s way to, and lingers longest in, 

the room where the natural history photographs are housed. 
It is not that the landscapes, the portraits and what for want of 
a better name we may call the “‘ pattern pictures ”’ are less brilliant 
than usual. The names of Mr. Alex Keighley, of Mr. Dudley 
Johnston, of Mr. T. H. B. Scott, are guarantee enough against 
that. But the work in the Natural History section wellnigh 
touches perfection, and, as far as the birds are concerned, the 
pictures for the most part are a tribute to that wonderful gift of 
patience of which many of our nature photographers seem to hold 
the secret. In the space of a short article, however, it is only 
possible to illustrate a few. 

In the four photographs of a bittern at her nest, sent by 
Mr. Walter E. Higham, we have a very delightful representation 
of the home life of this bird. The nest, situated as it is with the 
background of dense reeds and an open pool of water in front to 
mirror the reflections, makes a most charming picture. The 
bittern removing a recently hatched eggshell is, perhaps, the 


Ralph Chislett. 


most interesting of the series, though the photograph of the 
bird with head upraised in the characteristic attii.de of 
““ Alarmed ’”’ gives a fine example of the way the pa icrn of 
stripes on the neck blend so exactly with the reeds in design 
and coloration that it is almost impossible in real life to ‘iscover 
the bird among its surroundings. 

One of the bittern’s next-door neighbours on these marshes 
is the Montagu’s harrier, which prefers, however, the grassy 
meadowland and solid ground beneath to the coarser vegetation 
of the swamps. Mr. Higham has been well rewarded for what 
must have meant hours of waiting, with this perfect picture of 
the female Montagu’s harrier descending to her nest, tail and 
wings outstretched to their fullest extent as she drops slowly 
to earth, displaying the broad-barred pattern of the {cathers 
to great advantage against the background of waving grass. 

The long-eared owl which Mr. J. Kershaw was so fortunate 
in persuading to pose for him in such a delightfully expressive 
attitude, is sometimes to be found within neighbourly dis- 
tance of both harriers and bitterns, choosing the shelter of 
the small wocds on the edge of the marshes. Owls in moments 
of anger or excitement give the impression of being very much 
larger birds than they really are, owing to their power of fluffing 


RED-THROATED DIVER. Copyright. 
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tation Niall i nkin. GANNET IN FLIGHT. Cor 
what 
ure of out the.» feathers. This par- 


il and ticular ird, crouching on the 
slowly bough »ehind the nest with 
athers every appearance of defiance, 
ass. might well be the size of a 


tunate turkey cock. It is a fascinating 
‘essive picture ; seldom is any member 
dis- of the feathered tribe able 
er of to show such a wealth of ex- 
ments pression as does this apprehen- 
much sive bird ! 
luffing A very different type of 
bird has been chosen by Mr. R. 
- | Chislett for his exhibits this 
year. ‘A Highland Loch ”’ is 
given as the home of the black- 
throated diver, which is seen 
sitting on the nest in long 
vegetation just above the water. 
This is in itself an interesting 
record, as these birds usually 
prefer a more rocky shore and 
leave such luxurious surround- 
ings to their cousins the red- 
throated divers. Mention must 
be made of the studies of the 
black-throated divers ‘‘ In Sun- 
light.” Here the two birds are 
playing about together on the 
loch, quite unconcerned, as if 
such things as cameras had 
never come to disturb their 
peace. It must have given the 
photographer much pleasure to 
have seen such an unusually 
happy occurrence ; it is seldom 
indeed that such a scene comes 
one’s way. 

The greater part of the 
photographs in this Exhibition 
are taken at the nest. A few 
of the more adventurous photo- 
grapher: have caught their sub- 
jects on the wing, and with very 
beautifu! results. The gannet 
sailing r.ajestically on outspread 
wings p st Mr. Rankin’s camera 
makes . very beautiful picture, 
the ligt at just the right angle 
to give a perfect modelling of 
the bir There is some peculiar 
charm i the poise of this gannet 
coming in from sea, feet just 
droppe.. to make a landing, and 
head be it down looking for the 
downy roungster awaiting its 
arrival ©. a ledge below. 

M. G. S. BEst. F. Kershaw. LONG-EARED OWL. Copyright. 
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Sm WILLIAM ORPEN Se 


STUDIO, 


= HOUSES 


——— 


—— 


——— 


8, SOUTH BOLTON GARDENS. 


——-a- 


Two studios, one Sir William’s, and the other the late Sir 7. ~. Shannon’s, 
have been thrown together, and the whole remodelled by Mr. Forbes and 
Mr. Tate. In the former, Sir Hugh Lane had rooms. 


SHOULD like to be painted by Orpen. Not a very 
likely contingency, perhaps, but it would be a vitalising 
experience. Whether it would be a good picture or not 
would largely depend upon me. Many painters can make 
an interesting portrait of the veriest stick. But for all his 

mastery of paint, Orpen needs to be stimulated by the sitter’s 
personality if he is to make a good picture. He is nearly always 
successful because of his own electric vitality. His sitter, how- 
ever lackadaisical in private life, feels himself charged with it. 
Everything and anybody seems to come to life when he comes 
into the studio. As he paints, the current in him crackles and 
sparks as it makes contact with the personality of his sitter, 
and as the brush snaps against the canvas. Then something 
relaxes the tension—a memory of a generous soul, or the sight 
of a brocade glowing like wine, and you snuff the salty soft 











Irish air, the acrid smoke of peat, in some gentle p .rase with 
the ghost of a brogue. 

Just beyond the painting chair, so that he can sc> it in the 
same glance as he looks at his subject, there was .anging a 
Manet river scene—sunlight vibrating on water an: through 
thin willow leaves. It strikes the key of much of his painting. 
From the ceiling hang a couple of colossal witches’ balls, 
and here and there on the walls is a convex mirror. In each 
the group of us and the things standing about are concentrated, 
intensified, given back to ourselves small but bright, as if exam- 
ined by a strange gay introspection. Convex reflecting seems 
to fascinate Orpen as it did Jan van Eyck—count the number 
of such mirrors in his earlier pictures. ‘There is one in the 
magnificent portrait of his parents (Fig. 14 ) painted in 1912. 
It might be said that his vision is convex, giving back on to the 


MR Res 9 RW 


1—THE FORECOURT, OVERLOOKED BY THE TWO NORTH LIGHTS OF. THE STUDIO. 
On the right is a covered way roofed with green glazed Roman tiles. 
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canvas an intensified, concentrated reflection of what he sees. 
When a painter makes a studio for himself it can scarcely 
help having a good deal in common with his work. Conversely, 
when he has to paint where he can, it is probable that the room 
will to some extent influence his painting. I seem to remember 
reading that Rembrandt’s painting room was littered with bits 
of stuff, odds and ends. It will assuredly have been badly lit. 
But, however successful he might have been financially, he would 
never have chosen to work in a whitewashed room with a large 
window, as Vermeer obviously did. Had he somehow found 
himself saddled with such a room, we should have had some 
strange and beautiful Rembrandts full of sunlight like a Hals. 

Orpen’s studio is as light as an operating theatre. Almost 
the whole north wall overlooking South Bolton Gardens consists 
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4.—THE WESTERN HALF OF THE STUDIO. 
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in two very large plate-glass windows that flood the long, 
high room with cool light. The walls are washed a sunlight 
colour, and the light is set dancing and curving by half a 
dozen chandeliers and glass balls hanging high up in the 
roof-shaped ceiling. Splashes and points of colour are made 
by a crimson brocade hanging here, a group of porcelain 
figures there; but in so light a room everything with an ounce 
of colour in it tells. So it is natural that his portraits should 
be modelled with light and colour, with little cast shadow. 
I wonder what sort of a studio he had when he painted his 
earlier, more sombre, pictures. 

Though the studio, as it is now, dates only from last year, 
he has used the east end of it for some twenty-five years. During 
the first decade of that time, when Shannon was next coor, in 











5.—-THE SCENE OF “HOMAGE TO MANET.” 


6.—AN EXQUISITE LATE 18TH CENTURY MIK2OR. 
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7—T..E ENTRANCE, WITH A GROUP OF HASELTINE 
HORSES. 


what ‘s now the west end of this room, Sir Hugh Lane lived on 
the ground floor, below Orpen, and Lane’s pictures hung in 
the studio. In those days the room often saw members of that 
brilliant group which centred round Lane and George Moore: 
Wilson Steer, MacColl and Tonks. The great Manet portrait 
of Eva Gonzales, now in the Millbank Gallery, which appears 
in Orpen’s “‘ Homage to Manet ” and which commemorates 
the friends, used to hang on the east wall of the studio next 
the fireplace, and the group was painted in front of it. Its place 
is more or less taken now by a smaller picture by Tonks of a 
similar scene, though Lane had died before it was painted. It 
will be a famous historical conversation piece some day. George 


9—THE SITTER’S DRESSING-ROOM. 
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8.—BENEATH THE COVERED WAY—A BAVARIAN 
ST. GEORGE IN WOOD. 


Moore is reading a manuscript to a group of people, among 
whom are Wilson Steer (who is asleep) and Tonks, propped 
austerely against the chimneypiece. It is a gentle, shadowy, 
wistful picture, and I like to think that George Moore is 
reading Confessions of a Young Man in that Ebury Street 
twilight. That same Conder-like half-light suffuses the 
‘““ Homage to Manet” too. In those days Orpen was made 
more of a maestro tenebroso, painting mysterious enveloping 
shadows and brownish walls that suggest drawn blinds. It 
was partly the War that tore those blinds for ever from his 
windows. His studio to-day is essentially post-War. No 
mystery. No soft glooms. Rather harsh. 


1o—A SHRINE. 
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But there are tenebrose corners still. There are two little 
rooms off the studio that preserve the rich gloom of his earlier 
manner. ‘They have two small windows of mellow stained 
glass by Reginald Bell. There are dark brocades, there are 
what Huysmans called bondieuxeries and silver Russian church 
candlesticks, a great ivory Spanish crucifix of the seicento, and 
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a few Alinari photographs—two or three after Piero della 
Francesca—with one of those fierce glowing little Johns of a 
gipsy woman sitting in front of a cornfield and the sea. 
There is another strain in Orpen’s art that the studio reflects: 
his love of the eighteenth century’s elegance. It is a subsidiary 
strain, but none the less clear, coming out noticeably in such 
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pictures as “A Room in 
Bloomsbury.” In the studio 
it is represented by various 
pleasant Sheraton-type chairs, 
a sketch in oils of a great 
Reynolds family group, com- 
plete with pillar, velvet curtain 
and ducal robes, and a pair of 
exquisite Adam mirrors. But 
these things, and what they 
stand for, are submerged in 
the strong light of the studio 
which is the true expression 
of his mature art. 

(he two great windows 
of the studio were inevitably 
the dominating factors in 
Mess:s. Forbes and ‘Tate’s 
treat ent of the elevation. 
Two houses, originally the 
work of Mr. Walter Cave, 
FRI. .A. had to be turned 
into a unity, which was 
obta ed by carrying up a 
cur: .g pediment-like parapet 
over both, white plastering 
the valls, and leaving the 
win ‘ws to provide the main 
inte: st. Above the new 
cent':1 entrance door is a 
plage recording Sir Hugh 
Lan: s residence in the house, 
and .bove that a glazed niche 
cont. ning a shrine. The 
forec urt has been turned 
into a pleasant grass plot in 
whic. the Venus dei Medici 
stancs, played upon by water 
jets. She is the same marble 
Venus that catches the light 
on the left of ‘‘ Homage to 
Manet’? —she_ stood near 
the fireplace in the studio 
then—and again in ‘ Myself 
and Venus ’”—a tour de force 
in reflected lights, now at 
Pittsburg. Perhaps because it 
was a dull day when I saw 
her, she did not look very 
happy under the shower. I 
felt that, if she had had any 
arms, she would have been 
hugging herself for warmth. 
But in these days it is not 
so easy to come by a statue 
that can be stood in front of 
one’s door without shocking 
the susceptibilities of visitors. 
The Venus dei Medici, even 
in a shower bath, cannot be 
“quaint.” But I was sorry 
to see the artist’s old model 
brought to this. 

The _ pleasant Spanish 
strain that the architects have 
introduced into the building 
is reflected in the green glazed 
Roman tiles on the roof of 
the covered way that runs 
along the west side of the 
forecourt, giving dry passage 
from house to street. I say 
Spa lish, but, actually, there 
Is nO conscious imitation of 
any‘hing. Messrs. Forbes and 
Tat: are among the most 
competent architects of the 
simile English tradition—as 
the’ reconstitution of Barring- 
ton Court showed. Here they 
hav interpreted with geniality 
anc tact requirements that 
mis it have scandalised the 
Boi ons if expressed in the 
stai. modern manner. 

CHRISTOPHER HussEY. 
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14.—-PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S PARENTS. 





15—-HOMAGE TO MANET. 
Painted in the studio when Sir Hugh Lane lived on the floor below. 
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BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH. 








PORTRAIT OF MARIA OF BURGUNDY, BY STRIGEL. 


HE Figdor collection, which is being sold in ; 

parts in Vienna and Berlin, is essentially a coi! 

of applied art, of woodwork, metalwork, text 

fact of craftsmanship in almost every conc 
material, place and date, brought together with 
ordinary discernment by the late owner. Though it co 
a great many works of great beauty and value, it ne 
out to be a collection of famous masterpieces, and thi 
be borne in mind particularly with regard to the pai: 
Almost every picture that Dr. Figdor bought appealed 
by some association other than pure pictorial value ; | 
either the portrait of an interesting personality, or it de 
an uncommon subject, or illustrated a domestic scene s| 
the contemporary use of some other object in the coll 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find relatively few { 
names. Most of the pictures date from the fifteen: 
sixteenth centuries, the age of descriptiveness in art, :; 
rate among the minor painters. And yet such w 
Figdor’s discernment that few of the pictures are \ 
artistic merit, all are in an excellent state of preservati 
several are important links in the development of pa 
The earliest painting is a Byzantine-looking M 
executed in Florence about 1200. No purely Gree! 
shows so much emotion in the relation of mother an 
as this Florentine primitive. It is natural that cassone 
and the kindred deschi should have appealed to the cc 
A very beautiful painted tray dating from about 1420 
groups of lovers dancing in a garden and gathering r 
fountain. The forms are still Gothic, slender and f 
and the general style is a little reminiscent of the be 
frescoes in the Palazzo Borromeo, Milan. The univ: 
of late Gothic art is clearly illustrated in a Nativity of 
1400, described as Netherlandish; it carries one’s 
immediately to the Madonna of the Rose Garden at V« 


but is less lyrical than the Italian picture, more min 


descriptive after the Northern fashion. Seldom has the Na 
been represented with such a host of busy little a 
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attending to all the Infant’s needs. Some are mending the 


dilapidated thatch of the shed under which the \ 
reclines upon a magnificent brocade, an angel adjustin 


irgin 
g the 


pillow as she raises herself. Other angels are carrying water 


from a fountain, first to a fire where it is heated, then 
bath covered with a canopy to keep it warm. St. Jc 
looks up from his carpentering to offer the Child a toy 
Virgin holds a little bowl of food, while in the backgr 
the annunciation to the shepherds is depicted, two of 
having already found their way to the shed. 

The medizval motive of the Virgin in the rose g: 


to a 
seph 
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ound 
them 


irden 


is found in a much later picture, a version of a Memlinc by 


some Bruges painter of about 1500. An orchard takes the 
place of the rose garden as the background to another 
Madonna, a very beautiful painting by the Sienese artist 
Giovanni di Paolo. The foreground is covered with straw- 
berries and flowers, while above the tree tops we see one of 
those characteristic landscapes with sudden rocks rising arnong 
chequered fields and delicate Gothic cities, by which 
Giovanni’s art can always be recognised. Another picture by 
the same artist is an interior, St. Augustine in his study with 
St. Jerome appearing to him in a vision, and the same strange 
landscape appearing above the roofs of the houses. ‘The 
best Italian paintings in addition to these are Pier Fra: -esco 
Fiorentino’s Madonna and Child with angels, Jaco). del 
Sellaio’s rather stiff Crucifixion and a fine Venetian p: ‘trait 
ascribed to Lotto. The German and Netherlandish p: ‘ures 
are both more numerous and more interesting on the \ vole. 
Though several are anonymous, they are important as | “ing 
first attracted attention to an artistic personality round » hich 
other paintings were afterwards grouped. Avviolent D ent 
from the Cross is by a Dutch follower of Geertgen to’ »int 
Jans, who is provisionally called ‘“‘ The Master of the » dor 
Deposition.’”’ Another anonymous painting is a scence “om 
the life of Mary Magdalene, apparently prior to her co ver- 
sion, as she is seen riding out to hunt, wearing arichbr ade 
and holding a falcon on her wrist. This is described : » by 
the Master of the Magdalene Legend, other pictures 0 the 
same series having been discovered in Schwerin, la- 
pest, etc. The same hand has been recognised, moreoy in 
a very attractive portrait of a child, thought to be one « -he 
sisters of Charles V. The most important Flemish pa: "8 
is an octagonal panel of the Prodigal Son by Jerome FP) -5, 
painted with his customary touches of humour and his © al 
sensibility for light and atmosphere. 

Many unfamiliar German masters figure in the °l- 
lection. The earliest and, perhaps, most charming pic. :f¢ 


in this section is a Madonna and Child described as Al: 


of about 1430. Some influence of the Cologne schoc: 1s 
certainly discernible in the Virgin’s long wavy hair, in o¢ 
gentle inclination of her head and the delicate workman: »\'P 
of her crown. An Upper Rhenish Martyrdom of St. Urs la 
is chiefly interesting for its detailed rendering of a ship ond 
a walled town in the distance. Among the artists known 
by name Rueland Frueauf may be mentioned, represenied 
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Tl E DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. DUTCH SCHOOL. 


by « St. Jerome with his lion, and Jérg Ratgeb, by whom there 
are two pictures, the Passover and the Last Supper, both 
interesting as illustrating the table manners of the early six- 
teenth century. The portraits include several by Maximilian’s 
Court painter, Bernhard Strigel, two of Maximilian himself 
at (ifferent ages, and a particularly charming one of his wife, 
Ma-y of Burgundy. She is richly attired in a gown of brocade, 
wit, two pieces of embroidery on her breast, a jewelled net 
over her hair, flowing white sleeves and a profusion of chains 


THE NATIVITY. DUTCH SCHOOL (Circa 1400). 


round her neck. Necklaces of even heavier links are worn by 
the two little Cranach ladies, one of whom is represented as 
Lucretia stabbing herself. A strangely expressive portrait of a 
young man has been tentatively ascribed to Diirer ; several others 
are by Bartolomzus Bruyn the younger. 

The collection is to be sold in Berlin by Paul Cassirer 
on September 29th and 30th. A finely illustrated catalogue has 
been produced, with an introduction and notes on the pictures 
by Max. J. Friedlander. M. C. 





RIDING ASTRIDE FOR LADIES 


By Captain H. B. ELLs 


N an issue of a weekly periodical some months ago there were 
to be seen on the same page two illustrations, one depicting 
the field in a ladies’ point-to-point taking a fence, all riding 
astride, and the other some gentlemen riders taking a fence 
in similar circumstances. 

A close scrutiny of these photographs shows that in the 
case of the ladies all five of the riders are clearing the obstacle 
in the balanced seat, that is to say, sitting forward and going 
with their mounts, and all but one have good contact. In the 
case of the gentlemen riders, however, two have completely lost 
contact, one is definitely “‘ left,” and only three of the field look 
comfortable. It may be unfortunate that these two illustrations 
appeared side by side, but the fact remains that in this case the 
ladies were riding better astride than were the men. This incident 
does not necessarily prove that ladies are as a general rule better 
in the small saddle than men, but it does prove that ladies are 
capable of taking fences astride with the least exertion to them- 
selves and their mounts, and in that respect compare favourably 
with men. Of course, one does from time to time see ladies 
riding astride who appear to have no conception of horsemanship 
whatsoever, but the same may be said of many of the stronger sex. 

The enemies of astride riding for ladies, who are usually 
of the old school, invariably put forward certain reasons why 
they should not ride astride, the chief of these being : (1) Questions 
of health; (2) most ladies do not look so graceful astride as they 
do in the side-saddle; (3) that they have physical disadvantages 
in their build, and comparatively slight strength. 

As regards the first, it is not within the scope of this article, 
ar | only a medical man could decide, but one does know of 
d« zens of ladies who have ridden astride all their lives and have 
nc er suffered because of it. 

As regards the second objection, it would appear that those 
W 9criticise the gracefulness of riding astride refer to the minority, 
ar | close their eyes to those ladies who can and do sit well in a 
sr ill saddle. It has also been noticed that those who raise this 
Oo! ection are as a rule also adverse to sitting forward over a fence. 
If one has for a lifetime leaned back in taking one’s fences, it 


will be impossible to learn to sit forward and realise its advantages 
without considerable practice. I have never yet met a horseman 
who has given the forward seat a fair trial and has not had to admit 
that that method is the safer and more practical, and must come 
to the conclusion that a certain number of our riders, in common 
with many other people, are not prepared to accept anything new. 

As regards reason number three, this is a fallacy. In India 
most ladies ride astride, and from what one sees in paper-chases 
and in the field of bobbery packs, they are anything but inferior 
to their men folk as regards physical effort. 

The lady’s hunter or hack should be well mannered, with 
good mouth, perfectly balanced and easy to ride; in fact, all 
riding horses should have the same qualifications. If they have 
not, then it must be admitted that there is either something wrong 
with our training methods, or that trained horses are spoilt by 
bad horsemanship. Whatever be the case, it is essential that a 
lady should be mounted well if she is to become successful astride. 

Brute strength is not an asset in horsemanship. A definition 
of ‘‘ seat’ is ‘‘ balance assisted by grip,” and it should not be 
necessary for one riding a trained horse to rely on brute strength 
to remain in the saddle. 

Photographs show that when a rider has lost his balance 
over a fence he is kept in the saddle by means of the reins and 
not by grip. Again, when jumping down a lane without reins, 
if balance is lost over one jump and not recovered on arrival at 
the next, no amount of grip will ever keep the rider on his mount’s 
back; but had he been using his reins, he would have managed 
to recover himself by their aid to the inconvenience of the horse’s 
mouth. If, then, strength in horsemanship is understood to 
be the art of regaining one’s seat by the aid of the reins, it would 
be far better for the horse if the human being were not endowed 
with it. 

This should make it clear that strength in horsemanship 
is of secondary importance compared with balance. However, 
it must not be inferred that grip is unnecessary in riding, far 
from it. Grip is essential towards maintaining a firm seat 
independent of reins and stirrups; but the average lady, if instructed 
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properly from the beginning, will soon develop her muscles 
sufficiently to enable her to cope with any feats of strength neces- 
sary in horsemanship. It should also be pointed out that the 
horsewoman who is well balanced will not have to rely on grip 
to the extent that an unbalanced one would. If, then, balance is 
of a primary nature, it would appear that ladies have a pull over 
men inasmuch that their sense of balance is definitely better. 
This fact can be seen on any ballroom floor, where the standard 
of balance and rhythm is infinitely better among women than 
with men. While on the subject of balance, it will be interesting 
to refer to women’s hands in comparison with those of men 
We have all seen and admired the expressive way in which 
a ballet dancer uses her hands. She 
has complete control over her shoulders, 
elbows, wrists and fingers, and many 
of her movements of these joints are 
in complete harmony with the move- 
ments required for ‘“‘ give and take”’ 
which are so essential in the produc- 
tion of ‘“ hands.” Most ladies, if 
trained, could to a certain degree use 
their hands in a like manner, but 
among men the exception would be 
the rule. 

From the above it would appear 
that, although women have not the 
strength of men, they have other natural 
qualities which, if properly developed, 
will more than outweigh any supposed 
physical inferiority. However, riding 
astride correctly is not to be learnt 
without instruction and practice; but, 
provided a lady will go to a good in- 
structor, there is no reason why she 
should not be able to ride astride with 
the best of men across any country. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to give a complete treatise on the 
art of riding astride, but a few hints on 
how to negotiate fences with the least 
possible fatigue to horse and rider may 
assist those who desire to jump, and 
jump well. Assuming that the pupil 
has been to a recognised instructor and 
learnt how to sit a horse correctly at 
all paces astride, we will now proceed 
to the jumps, but we are not going to make the mistake of jumping 
over fences three to four feet in height and remaining in the 
saddle by means of the reins only. No, we are going to carry 
out these lessons properly, so that our pupil at a later date will 
be able to convince the old school that ladies can ride over fences 
as well astride as they can side-saddle. 

All jumping for some months to come (according to the pro- 
gress of the pupil) will be done with the aid of a neck strap, and 
then only on a bold fencer. No instructor should attempt to 
teach a pupil to jump on an indifferent mount. The neck strap 
may be any strong strap, but I find a spare stirrup leather answers 
the purpose admirably. This should be buckled round the horse’s 
neck, and sufficiently loose to allow one to take a rapid hold of 
it. In the early stages of jumping all fences must have wings 
to prevent the horse from running out. The first jump should 
be about one foot high. The pupil should approach the jump 
at the trot, sitting squarely in the saddle and the body rising over 
the hands. As she comes into the wings she should lean forward 
and take hold of the neck strap with the right hand and push the 
left hand, holding the reins, well forward. As the horse jumps 
no feeling will be taken on the reins, and the body will be kept 
well forward by a firm grip of the neck strap. The legs, from the 
knee, should hang in a natural position, neither pushed forward 
nor drawn back. ‘The whole object of the neck strap is to enable 
the rider to ‘‘ go with her horse.’’ After a few days’ practice 
the pupil will notice that she is able to sit forward and get the 
feeling of balance without relying on the neck strap to such an 
extent as at first. However, the neck strap must not be dispensed 
with, but the jump will be progressively made higher until it 
is about 2ft. 6ins. When the pupil is able to take a 2ft. 6in. 
fence comfortably and is able to sit forward throughout the whole 
jump without pulling on the neck strap, but still holding it, she 
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may commence cantering over the jump, but it will first be lowered 
to 1ft. and will only be raised according to the pupil’s progress 
and the capabilities of her mount. Provided the mount is a yood 
fencer, the jump by degrees may be raised to 4ft., and ultimately 
the neck strap dispensed with, but this stage will only be reached 
after months of constant practice. 

Fig. 1 shows the rider using the neck strap. Figs. -, 3 
and 4 show the jump in the balanced seat in its va: jus 
stages. A description of the complete jump is as follows : ‘he 
rider brings her mount up to the jump at a collected ca. er, 
with her own body slightly forward and ready to lean fz, .er 
forward as the horse takes off. By being forward as the m int 
rises, her weight will be brought off 
the back of the saddle and transf. ed 
to the lower part of the thighs ad 
knees (Fig. 2). This will free the | .d- 
quarters from weight and enable he 
horse to propel himself upwards nd 
forwards. When over the top of «he 
jumps the horse will want to adjus jis 
balance. This is done by puttin: iis 
head forward. By being in the for +d 
seat the rider can assist in this move nt 
by giving her hands. Compare Fig.2 ‘th 
Fig. 3 and note how the horse has pi: ied 
his nose forward and how the ride by 
being forward herself, has been al to 
assist the horse in shifting the cent — of 
gravity by not interfering with its . ad 
and at the same time not losing cor act, 
Had the rider been sitting back, she 
would only be able to give the nece .ary 
rein by slipping them through the fin. «rs, 
which is an impracticable proce ‘ure 
across country. Note also that the posi- 
tion of her legs is the same as in Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 4 the horse will be seen 
landing. At this moment he will wish 
to put his nose still farther forward. 
By sitting forward the rider is able to 
assist the horse by “‘ giving as her horse 
takes.” It will also be noticed that the 
rider’s elbows are still bent, thus allow- 
ing more length of rein if necessary. 


:. The horse’s hindquarters are not in- 


‘  terfered with and are well clear of the 
jump. The rider’s weight is still taken by the thighs and knees, 
but as the horse’s foreleg touches the ground, the impact causes 
the knee to bend involuntarily, lowering the seat gently into the 
saddle. 

In Fig. 5 will be seen an advocate of the old sit-back type 
of seat. It will be seen that the whole of the rider’s body from 
the foot to the head is in a direct line with the horse’s forelegs. 
It can easily be seen that in this position, at the shock of impact, 
that is to say as the horse’s foreleg touches the ground, the whole 
of the rider’s weight is thrown directly on the stirrup and inci- 
dentally the horse’s leading foreleg. This may easily cause the 
stirrup leather to break, and may even damage the horse’s fore- 
leg. By leaning forward as shown in Fig. 4, it can be seen that on 
impact the shock is partly absorbed in the knee joint as the scat 
is lowered back into the saddle. It should also be noted in 
Fig. 5 that the rider has attempted to give as much rein as poss’ le, 
but owing to his position he is unable to give sufficient, with the 
result that the horse’s mouth is forced open and suffers punishr -nt 
accordingly. 

I have attempted in the previous pages to prove that, prov 2d 
a lady is balanced throughout the whole of the jump, the ques on 
of strength is of a secondary nature and that there is no ear’ *'y 
reason why she should not ride astride if she so wishes. Rece ‘ly 
I watched a competition in which over one hundred gentle 1 
riders took part. (I should mention here that the compet: 's 
in question were not officers of any mounted units.) An 3 
other things, they were asked to jump 6ft. of water. Iwasstan 
very close to the ditch and saw about fifty competitors ric ‘¢ 
it in pairs and in teams of eight. Of the fifty riders, over: y 
leaned well back and remained in the saddle by brute force | 
by the reins, to the inconvenience of their mounts. Among © 
onlookers were two ladies riding astride, who followed the eve 5 
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of the competition by riding on a flank. These ladies cleared the 
ditch at least one dozen times and from a standing position. 
I particularly watched their performance, which was a good one. 
Giving their mounts their heads, they sat well forward and 
remained forward on every occasion, and I was pleased to note 
that not once did either of them interfere with their horses’ mouths. 
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These ladies remained in the saddle by balance assisted by grip. 
and not by brute force, and their performance, compared with the 
one on their flank, bears out my statement that, provided a lady 
takes the trouble to learn to ride astride properly, she will be able 
to give a good account of herself and will be able to prove that 
she is every bit as well off as her brother in the small saddle. 


“OH, THOSE NIGHTS AT INNS 


The English Inn, by Thomas Burke. The English Heritage Series. 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d. net.) 


R. THOMAS BURKE is “ wery fierce ’’ about the 
people who talk over-much about the romance of 
old inns and call them “ quaint ” or “ old world.” 
Nevertheless, he has a very pleasantly and rationally 
romantic feeling for them himself. He likes the 
sn gness and fireside quality of them not because they sheltered 
»: ple in “ Merrie England”’ years ago, but because they shelter 
hi . now. He enjoys coming to them as much as Codlin and 
S: ort enjoyed coming out of the rain to the Jolly Sandboys 
w. ‘1 its delicious stew, or Tom Smart enjoyed getting out of 
th wind on Marlborough Downs into the shingle house with 
th light in the bar windows. It is impossible to think of inns 
w out thinking of Dickens, and so I may say that Mr. Burke’s 
k: wledge of them is “‘ extensive and peculiar.” As a result 
tt whole of his book has an extraordinarily and agreeably 
p: sonal quality. He does not merely reel off a list of Swans 
ai | Lions, Flying Horses and Jolly Farmers, although inciden- 
t 
t 
I 





< .y, to those who love names for their own sake, the names of 
f se inns are so fascinating as alone to be worth the money. 
| has an intimate knowledge of one hundred and twenty- 
ty, )inns, and talks of them as of personal friends and sometimes 
as personal enemies. He can be very severe, but, on the whole, 
he likes inns, sometimes for their old oak, sometimes for their 
br akfasts. He loves the fifteenth century Lion at Buckden 
because the landlady gave him a hot-water bottle—‘‘a thing 
I j.ate, but the thought was kindly ”—and a dose of ammoniated 
quinine for his cold in the head. When he arrived at the Three 
Tuns at Durham the waiter brought him a glass of cherry 
brandy in his room. When he said he had not ordered it 
the waiter replied, ‘‘ No, sir. ‘The manager sends it. Custom 
of the house, sir.” No wonder he loves the Three Tuns after 
that. Ata Sussex inn he was at first miserably uncomfortable, 
then struck a friendly spark out of the landlord, and by the 
evening was “in the kitchen, helping the cook-chambermaid 
to string beans.” Clearly Mr. Burke has some attributes of 
an ideal guest which evoke all that is best in his host; but, 
though the friendly and convivial part of his book is the best, 
he is also extremely interesting in the historical part. Nobody 
can ask for a murder story better told than that which belongs 
as of right to the Sun at Saxilby in Lincolnshire, just as Solomon 
Daisy’s murder story belonged to the Maypole. In 1805, 
John Dunkerley went down the lonely lane at Drinsey Nook 
(there’s a name for a murder !) to play the part of Peeping 
Tom, and he saw more than he bargained for, for he saw Tom 
Otter in the moonlight tear down a hedge stake and hit his 
wife “‘ a clout over the head.”” ‘Tom was hanged, but his body 
fell off the gibbet on to John Dunkerley’s head, and every year 
afterwards on the night of the murder John had a “ low-doley 
feeling.” ‘Tom Otter came and made him take the hedge- 
stake and re-enact the murder and then throw the stake away, 
so that next morning it was mysteriously found at Drinsey 
Nook. At last the Bishop of Lincoln burnt the stake and then 
both Tom and John were at rest. B. D. 


The Letters of Maarten Maartens, edited by his daughter. 
(Constable, 22s. 6d.) 

{T will be a heartening thing if these Letters, edited by the daughter 
of a man whose novels were once events eagerly awaited by readers 
now middle-aged, bring the work of Maarten Maartens to the notice 
and interest of a new generation. The case of Maartens is unique 
for a sort of dogged perversity on the part of pursuing fate. Every- 
thing was given to him with one hand and taken away with the other. 
lis roots were in Holland, but, owing to circumstances and education, 
is branches spread beyond the small country of his birth, and the 
‘:ct made for misunderstanding. He wrote in English—and Europe 
‘claimed him, yet as a foreigner ; he wrote of the Dutch—and Holland 
‘sented what he wrote and even hated the writer. Again, in his private 
e, his marriage was one that should have brought him ideal happiness, 

s means sufficient to make him independent of his work, his person 
indsome, aristocratic, his talents an ‘‘ Open Sesame ”’ to the best literary 
‘ciety of the world. But his wife was a life-long invalid, incapable 
r the most part of travel unless in search of health, so love either 
pt him at her side or kept him miserable in absence ; his own health 
is never good, and his life as a Dutch country gentleman was absorbent 
his time, alien to his literary interests, and rendered distasteful 

' the hostility of his countrymen, which, in its injustice, for ever 
etted an exceptionally sensitive nature. So there is something heart- 
‘eaking about these letters, which reveal—though with the reserves 





of a proud nature—sufferings so seemingly unnecessary, frustrations 
so relentlessly prolonged. ‘‘ Some evil fairy,” he wrote to Mrs. Edmund 
Gosse, “‘ decreed at my birth that I should live half my life alone. 
Never was man worse fitted for the vocation.”’ All this isolation and 
spiritual nostalgia is poignantly indicated in the letters, which-—quite 
apart from any question of the novels—are full of interest. There 
is wit and fire and fun in them, as well as much acute literary criticism 
and clear-sighted advocacy of causes that had far fewer adherents 
in his day than in ours. They also include a long, intimate corre- 
spondence with Sir Edmund Gosse and his wife, and letters to and 
from Sir James Barrie and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The latter 
writes a just, discriminating preface, and there are numerous illustra- 
tions, including a charming portrait of the novelist’s daughter as a 
little girl——a little girl of whom Barrie wrote to her father, “I find 
myself calling her ‘ Honest Eyes.’” ‘The letters revive the memory 
of a man who was a very perfect gentleman, sincere, enlightened and 
gifted with the authentic passion for literature. Wo-5n. FP. 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, by the author of “ Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man.”’ (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. net.) 
NOBODY who knows the work of Mr. Sassoon the poet, 01 who made 
the acquaintance in an earlier volume of Sherston, “‘ a foxhunting man,” 
will need to be told that the predominant characteristics of this book 
are an unflinching pursuit of truth, a passionate hatred of humbug, 
a considerable insight into human character, a love of the countryside 
and all it means, and a lucidity of style born of the poet’s economy 
of wo:ds. It cannot, of course, be judged on the basis of the ordinary 
generalised story of the War. ‘‘ Remembering that I had a bath,” 
says Sherston somewhere, ‘“‘ may not be of much interest to anyone, 
but it was a good bath, and it is my own story that I am trying to tell, 
and as such it must be received ; those who expect a universalisation 
of the Great War must look for it elsewhere. Here they will only find 
an attempt to show its effect on a somewhat solitary-minded young 
man.” This is as it should be, and Mr. Sassoon’s readers will be content 
to have it so; but there are passages in these Memoirs which he must 
himself have found it very difficult to write. One quality that the book 
possesses wi!! save it in the eyes even of those who are shocked by 
some things it contains; the keen sense of humour which underlies 
its essential candour. ‘‘ Remember that every Boche you fellows 
kill is a point scored to our side ; every Boche you kill brings victory 
one minute nearer and shortens the War by one minute. Kill them! 
Kill them! There’s only one good Boche and that’s a dead one!” 
After listening to these admonitions of a bayonet instructor, Sherston 
tells us: ‘‘ I went up the hill to my favourite sanctuary, a wood of 
hazels and beeches. The evening air smelt of wet mould and wet 
leaves; the trees were misty green; the church bell was tolling in 
the town and smoke rose from the roofs.” Then back again to “‘ The 
bullet and the bayonet are brother and sister.” ‘“‘If you don’t kill 
him, he’ll kill you.” ‘‘ Stick him between the eyes, in the throat, 
in the chest.” Such is the alternation of moods, the psychological 
drama, underlying much that Sherston experiences. There are many 
passages in the book which contain quite unforgettable phrases— 
“* the congregation of poplar-trees that upheld a cool whispering roof ” 
and, in a very different mood, the picture of Durley “‘ whispering to 
Fernby’s bandaged head and irrevocable eyes.”” And there are portraits 
which are unmistakable to those who remember. Mr. Markington, 
““a sallow spectacled man with earnest uncompromising eyes and a 
stretched sort of mouth which looks as if it had ceased to find human 
follies funny ”’ could hardly be confused with any but Mr. Massingham. 
And what is of vital importance to the book, its most difficult passage 
surely from the author’s point of view, is told so simply and candidly 
that it could estrange nobody, howevet unsympathetic or censorious. 
W 





Novels and Novelists, by Katherine Mansfield. (Constable, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

IT is good to have reprinted and collected all together the trenchant 
reviews of Katherine Mansfield. For one thing, her critical faculty 
was so sure, her hatred of humbug so virile and her style so economical 
that these may well serve as a model of current book reviewing. 
Secondly, since these are reviews collected from over ten years ago, 
it is charming to be reminded of books one has read and enjoyed or 
disliked and long since forgotten. Thirdly, it is salutory to observe 
in ten years how many names have dropped out, how many budding 
reputations remain unfulfilled, and even occasionally how many authors 
have done more than the critic predicted of them. There is so much, 
even after these ten years, even of all these dead books, that it is worth 
remembering, worth recording, that this collection will be treasured 
by those to whom Katherine Mansfield is a magic name. Cc. $ 


Martin Make-Believe, by Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS Martin Kenterton for whom Mr. Frankau demands our sympathy 
is really a bit of a mug, so much a martyr to his own muggishness that 
sympathy is ousted by exasperation over the man’s almost incredible 
simplicity. From the beginning Fate, and Mr. Frankau, deal him 
more than his share of hard knocks. He loses his parents and his 
money. During the War he finds that his greatest friend has stolen 
his wife. Just as he is going to shoot his wife’s betrayer a German 
shell knocks them both out, and he never knows whether he is in effect 
as well as in intention a murderer. It is partly that doubt that makes 
him, after the War, pick up the threads again with his wife, to whom 
he says nothing of his knowledge. His only son at Eton is drowned 
in a noble attempt to save the life of another. He allows his wife to 
divorce him. Then he gets mixed up in a financial swindle in which. 
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again, he is the mug, and, after a trial, which is perhaps the best thing 
in the book, goes uncomplainingly to prison. But when he comes 
out the woman he really loves is waiting for him. One hopes she will 
be able to save him from himself. Even Mr. Frankau’s wordiness 
and a style that often recalls the worst mannerisms of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson cannot destroy his gifts as a story-teller. He can infuse 
something of his own zest and enthusiasm into even the critical reader, 
who, while scoffing, has to admit that there are many good pages in 
the welter of werds. 


The Book of the Two Maurices. M.C.C. Australian Tour, 
1929-1930, by M. J. Tuinbuil and M. J. C. Allom. (Allom, 
12s. 6d.) 

THIS not too happily titled book is an account of the tour of the 

cricket team captained by Harold Gilligan of Sussex in Australia and 

New Zealand last winter. The ‘‘ two Maurices ”’ are Maurice Turnbull, 

ex-captain of Cambridge and now captain of Glamorganshire, and 

Maurice Allom, who was also in the Cambridge XI and is now vice- 

captain of Surrey. Their vivacious and high-spirited account of a 

very successful tour suffers from the inclusion of much matter which, 

while no doubt absorbingly interesting to the members of the team 
and the sides they met, will be rather caviare to the general reading 
public. Cocktails are given rather too prominent a position, and the 
so-¢alled song of the M.C.C. might have been omitted. The authors’ 
habit of alluding to all the players by their christian names makes 
reading the book a trifle difficult to the uninitiated. The cricketing 
part of the book, however, is of great interest. The team consisted 
of eight amateurs and five professionals, and played five matches in 

Australia, of which they won two, lost two and drew one, and seventeen 

matches in New Zealand, of which they won nine and drew eight. 

In the match against New South Wales Bradman, whose recent efforts 

have made him world-famous, and Jackson made over 150 runs apiece, 

but Woolley and Turnbull retorted by scoring 219 and 100 respectively. 

The chief batting successes were K. S. Duleepsinhji and Woolley, 

who both scored over 1,000 runs. Their value to the side was further 

shown by the fact that ‘“‘ Duleep ”’ held twenty-five catches—one more 
than the wicket-keeper, ‘‘ Tich’’ Cornford—and Woolley twenty-three. 

The latter also took sixty-eight wickets and shared the chief bowling 

honours with M. J. C. Allom and Nichols. The authors pay a hand- 

some tribute to the great progress made by cricket in New Zealand, 
and think that the umpiring problem will solve itself in time. 
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The Moon for Company, by Phyllis Howell. (Hatchards, 2s. 6d.) 

A singing note, of wistful charm, pervades this little book of pocms, 
The attractive title suits the contents, for the writer sounds a solitary 
lyre, loving the life of the country, writing of the loss of it and of the loss 
of loved human companionship, too. She is one of those who, in city 
streets, ; 

*“. . cannot quite forget 
The scent, on April mornings, of blackthorn in the wet.” 


A real spring ecstasy is in the poem called ‘‘ Paradise ”’: 


‘Oh, have you been 
Down yonder lane, 
Green, all green 
With April rain?” 
And the same simple sincerity of utterance is in the poems of human | 3s: 


“Oh, the long year passes 
And I come too, 

Come where my heart is, 
Under white daisies, 
Under green grasses.” 


The lest poem is touching in its expression : 
«|. .if you died, my love, my sweet, 
I might lay flowers at your feet 
And yet alas! I may not give 
One flower to you while you live.” 
But the author should learn to be stricter with herself er 
technicalities. One may argue, for instance, that the word ‘“‘ flo. +” 


is a monosyllable or that it is a dissyllable. But to use it (as i). the 
two halves of this particular poem) first as one and then as the © ier 
is a confessoin of faltering craftsmanship. Vi EB 





A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY WELLESLEY, First RD 
CowLEy, 1790-1846, edited by his grandson, Colonel the Hon. A. 
Wellesley (Hutchinson, 21s.); Sir RoBert Hupson, by J. A. Spider 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.); GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND, by Clare Cameron (Con- 
stable, 12s. 6d.). Fiction.—Roaps to GtLory, by Richard Aldington (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.); THE SeAs BETWEEN, by George Blake (Faber and 
Faber, 7s. 6d.). 





NEWCASTLE VISITED 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


FORTNIGHT ago I confessed that I had once written 

a description of Newcastle, in County Down, without 

having seen it. Now I have seen it and I know how 

lamentably far my imaginary description fell short of the 

real thing. I should like to start afresh and say some- 
thing of one of the most engaging of all links. 

In any description of Newcastle two things play a prominent 
and inevitable part—Slieve Donard, the noble mountain which 
looks down on the links, and the almost equally fine mountains 
of sand on the links itself. Both are at least equal to anything 
the visitor’s fancy has painted. Slieve Donard is, I believe, 
some 3,000ft. high, and it looks all its height and more because 
it rises so abruptly from the plain. Its sides are of lovely 
indeterminate colours, sometimes purple and sometimes brown, 
which seem to be changing all day as the shadows keep flitting 
across it. On the second day of my visit, which was very hot, 
we could first only see Slieve Donard as a towering crest out 
of a white sea of mist, and all day long it looked vague and 
hazy. My host tried to tempt me to climb to the top by the 
statement that all parts of the British Isles could be seen from 
the top—Northern Ireland, the Free State, the Isle of Man, 
England, Scotland and Wales. I took his word for it, however, 
and stuck to the mountains on the links. Various places claim the 
finest of all golfing mountains ; there is Burnham, for instance, 
and Hayling Island and Prestwick and Dyffryn in Wales, 
which has, I think, the grandest of all if only they could be 
fully used. Newcastle can hold its sandy head very high in 
any such company, and it possesses one beauty which the others 
have not ; heather grows thickly there so that the gold of the 
sand is splashed here and there with purple. In spite of the 
Heathery Hole at St. Andrews, we are inclined to connect 
heather with inland golf, but I shall never do so again after 
seeing Newcastle. 

A course of mighty hills means almost inevitably a course 
of imposing carries from the tee, and there are plenty of these 
at Newcastle. There is, indeed, one sandhill so supremely 
splendid that it cannot be used because it is too big to carry. 
As it is, it only makes a background for the third green. My 
host assured me that when a golf bal! was made which would 
fly a little farther than the present one this hill would be duly 
used, but he is a person of a whimsical humour and his state- 
ments are not to be taken too literally. Even without that 
hill there are plenty of tee shots in which we aim at a white 
stone on the mountain side and hope to see the ball flying over 
it into an unknown country beyond ; and very fine fun those 





tee shots are. To my mind, the man who objects to blind 
tee shots over big hills is in grave danger of being a golfing 
prig, but it is reasonable to object to too many blind approaches. 
Now, the blindness of Newcastle is almost entirely confined 
to its tee shots. I can only remember one approach shot which 
is for the stranger a dip in the lucky bag ; that is at the second 
hole. It is not a very interesting shot, and it may, as I gathier, 
be altered. Apart from that, if we steer the ball trom the tee 
to the right place, we can always see exactly where we have 
to go with the second—or third—shot, and have we any right 
to ask for more ? 

Besides these drives over hill tops, there are some of those 
most fascinating tee shots along valleys with the hills threatening 
on either side, shots which I associate in my own mind wth 
the Lancashire courses of Formby and Birkdale and Blunde'!!- 
sands. We begin with a peculiarly romantic valley at the very 
first hole, with hills of terrible rough on the left and the seash: re 
on the right; the thirteenth has another equally attraci: ec 
valley and there are several more of something the same ty 
Perhaps, however, the most dramatic of all the tee shots is -1 
the sixteenth, where we stand on a high place and see the h: 
as it seems in the dim distance, with a vast grassy hol! 
between us and it. When I stood on that tee for the { 
time I imagined that no human being could possibly re: i 
the green, but in fact the hole is only 230yds. long, « 
an ordinary good drive will get there. The more stern 
critics may condemn it, saying that there is too much ro¢ 
round the green, that the wild hitter has too much sco} 
that a strong adverse wind spoils the length, and so 
For my part I think that these austere gentlemen shot 
not have their classic tastes invariably pandered to, and 
hope that hole will remain as it is, a monument to the cheerf' 
holiday spirit in golf. 

The word “holiday” as applied to a golf course m: 
be a double-edged term of praise, and so I ought to add th: 
Newcastle, apart from its palpable jolliness, has some hol: 
as good as can well be imagined, judged by any standard. T! 
third, for instance, might well find a place in any ideal collectic 
of two-shot holes. It has everything that a hole should have— 
a gorgeous panorama of golfing ground from the tee, an equall: 
gorgeous background to the green, rolling broken country and « 
proper reward for the man who steers his ball with precision t 
the proper place. If we do the obvious thing and drive right 
down the middle, we are partially blinded for the second shot, 
and have a bunker directly between us and the hole ; but if 
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we take a risk and go as near as ever we dare to the rough 
on the left, we can see everything and have a clear run for 
our money. The ninth, a comparatively new hole, combines 
spectacular drama and a rich reward for skill in almost equally 
good proportions ; so do the fifth and the fifteenth. In short, 
if there are better courses than Newcastle, there are not so very 
many, and for a combination of generally lovable and cheering 
qualities it is in the highest class of all. 
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When I began these remarks I meant to say something 
also about Portmarnock and the Irish Championship, but | 
wrote of the virtues of Portmarnock last year and I have been 
carried farther than I intended by the beauties of Newcastle. 
So Portmarnock must this time go unsung. It needs no praise 
of mine and, indeed, I can say most of what I want to say about 
it in a single sentence: I do not believe there is a better course 
in the world. 





AT THE THEATRE 


A POINT OF TECHNIQUE 


77 “HE age is giving increased significance to the apostrophe 
imputed by a malicious counsel to the most blameless 
of all defendants: ‘‘ Compose yourself, my good 
creature, to this situation, for to this situation you 
must come.” On Sunday last Mr. Ernest Newman 
told is that, ‘‘ whether we like it or not, wireless music has 
com to stay.” Whether we like it or not, the influence of the 
cine) 2 upon the drama is real and unescapable, and will remain. 
We \ ust compose ourselves to the situation, for it is here and 
has ome to stay. I do not only mean that the playwright of 
the ture will write his plays with one eye on the film version 
pres: tly to be made of them, though this is a factor which 
cann : be omitted from our reckoning. It is a good play which 
brin;. its author {200 a week. But, from this angle, it is a 
bett: play which at the conclusion of its run will net for its 
auth. + a capital and further sum of £10,000 for production as 
afili.. ‘The dramatist is human and has his butcher’s and baker’s 
bills ike everybody else. And with these clamant gentry at the 
door it is improbable that the playwright will prefer to their 
raucous demands the better-bred promptings of his Muse. 
The -inema takes no stock of form in art, or perhaps one had 
bette: put it the other way round and say that the very genius 





of good scenario-writing is what your older technician must 
consiier formlessness. You might liken the old-fashioned play 
to a well built and perfectly proportioned house ; the film, 


even the best of films, is like a long and stragglesome street, 
the more stragglesome the better. One of the greatest difficulties 
of old-fashioned play-writing was to bring characters naturally 
on to the stage and get them off as naturally. ‘They had their 
exits and their entrances, and both were matters of contrivance 
calculable almost to infinity. 

{ suppose there is no critic, how puling soever, who has 
not poured scorn upon Sir Arthur Pinero for the clumsy way in 
which, in the first act of “‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” he 
gets Aubrey Tanqueray out of the way so that the improbable 
Jayne and the unlikely Misquith can inform the inconceivable 
and presently appearing Cayley Drummle of the Awful Step 
which their host Aubrey is proposing to take. ‘‘ As we are 
going to turn out by-and-by, let me scribble a couple of notes 
now while I think of them!” Misquith and Jayne concur, 
and with the wretched excuse: ‘It might slip my memory 
when I get back !”” Aubrey decamps and leaves the field clear 
for the pair to tell Gayley something of which not he, but the 
audience must be informed. That is what one used to call 
technique. On the whole, it was rather good technique, for 
alesser master would have made Aubrey discover that he had 
got on a frayed shirt and must change it. The next act gives 
a capital example of the same thing done skilfully. Aubrey 
and Paula have now settled down in the country and to them 
Cayley, who is cub-hunting or something of the sort, enteis 
in riding-breeches. Paula asks him to stay for a month. That 
is perfectly natural, because Paula is so bored that she would 
be glad of anybody, and the only wonder is that she doesn’t 
invite him fora year. Now, if it were necessary for Aubrey and 
Paula to discuss Cayley, that practised visitor would at once 
exit with some excuse about telegraphing his man to throw 
some things into a bag. As, however, it is necessary that Aubrey 
and Cayley should discuss Paula, that young woman is sent 
skipping into the wings with the remark, “‘ My dear man, 
you're a blessing. I must telegraph to London for more fish ! 
A s\range appetite to cater for! Something to do, to do, to 
do.” At which she goes out in a mood of almost childish 
del zht. A whole essay could be written round the ingenuity 
of his—how, for example, it illustrates Paula’s ineradicable 
vu! arity that she cannot conceive a visitor who should be 
fist ess for so much as a single evening. The remark, too, shows 
thi playwright abounding in his famous social sense. Nobody 
Wa ever cuter than Sir Arthur in “ placing” his characters 
soc ally. The moment we hear Filmer Jesson say: ‘ Well, 
we , well! about the carriages. The roans must do the journey 


to the station twice, that’s all!’ we know exactly the size and 
style of the mansion which is to be put in order, corroboration 
coming later when Nina, whose puppies are a nuisance, decides 
to renounce “ both litters, the Aberdeens as well as the 
Clumbers ”! When, in “ Iris,’ Wynning says a@ propos of 
his wife’s lumbago: ‘‘ When I was a boy only servants had it. 
By Jove, these are levelling days with a vengeance !”” we know 
all there is to be known about that gallant soldier. When, in 
the same play, Fanny expresses surprise that London should 
be crowded in the first week in October, Trenwith dismisses 
the most ancient civilisation in the world with the words: 
“The Chinese are excellent servants!” and Croker implies 
that the secretaryship to a West End club is a meaner state then 
that of a liftman at the Hotel Metropole—when these things 
fall on our staggered ears we know that Sir Arthur is toiling up 
that snobbish staircase at the top of which Wilde proclaimed 
an income of {500 a year to be inadequate for cab fares and 
buttonholes. But my purpose here is not to say more of Sir 
Arthur’s technique, which all middle-aged fogeys like myself have 
admired, than that its day is over. The old difficulty of exits and 
entrances has disappeared, and with that disappearance has gone, 
too, the delight of seeing that difficulty brilliantly overcome. 
When, to-day, the progress of the film demands that a character 
should appear, the producer, or whoever is shooting the film, turns 
the handle of his little black box ; when it is desirable that a char- 
acter should desist from appearing, he desists from turning. 
The concernancy, sir? Why wrap we Sir Arthur Pinero 
and these film gentry in our more rawer breath ?—as Hamlet 
might have asked. The answer is that “ Street Scene,” Mr. 
Elmer Rice’s new play at the Globe Theatre, is exactly like a 
film. The whole action takes place on the steps and at the 
windows of an apartment-house in New York and in that bit 
of street on which the house gives. When a character is wanted 
it appears at the window or emerges into the street. When 
the dramatist has done with a character its head is withdrawn 
or the owner of that head disappears into the house. As there 
are ten windows, it follows that we make acquaintance with 
ten families, each of which has its particular tragedy or comedy. 
Behind one window a woman is being murdered. Behind znother 
a woman is giving birth, while behind others a young Jew is 
composing poetry, an older Jew is re-fashioning the world, 
an Italian musico is singing the joy of life, a taxi-driver is 
meditating debauch, an old woman is dying of heart-disease, 
and a young one is bothering about her baby and the effect 
of the heat upon milk. Each playlet is in itself sufficiently 
unremarkable, and for the life of me I cannot quite see why 
ten unremarkable playlets should add up to one remarkable 
play. It is obvious that before the days of the cinema such a 
piece could not have been written, and I think it will not be 
disputed that even those Elizabethans who were most lavish 
of sub-plots would have been dumbfounded at the suggestion 
that they should present them simultaneously instead of con- 
secutively. I cannot see that according to the old dramatic 
canon any advantage is gained by this simulteneous presenta- 
tion. It certainly shows that, whatever of gay or sad happens 
to the individual, life goes imperturbably on, but I submit that 
it needs no dramatist come from New York, even with the 
Pulitzer bay leaves round his brow, to tell us this. The con- 
sensus of opinion would appear to be that Mr. Rice tells it 
to us brilliantly, and I am content to leave it at that. There 
are some very notable pieces of acting, particularly those of 
Mr. David Landau as the murderer, Miss Mary Servoss as 
the murderee, Miss Erin O’Brien-Moore as their lovelorn 
daughter, Mr. Charles Farrell as the husky taxi-driver, and 
Miss Millicent Green as the most unforgettably drunk little 
lady the stage has ever presented. ‘These five pieces of acting 
alone should secure the play a long run, and as this is the 
first item in Mr. Maurice Browne’s new programme at the 
Globe Theatre, I trust that the run will be a very long one 
indeed. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW ROADS AND TREES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It is pleasant to read in Mr. W. R. 
Davidge’s Berkshire Regional Town Planning 
Report, of the care that is being expended in 
devising the roads, and that the area devoted 
to woodland has increased by 8,000 acres in 
twenty-five years. 

It has grieved me to notice how on some 
of our new roads the hedges have been destroyed, 
yet no one can deny they are an integral part 
of the beauty of the countryside, and to a 
very great extent we judge a view from the 
road itself. : 

At the present time we have a wonderful 
epportunity of beautifying our roads, and 
although safety must be considered I think 
it would be wise to preserve our hedges and 
trees as much as possible, and lower them at 
dangerous spots. 

Some councils are planting such typically 
English trees as oak and ash along their new 
roads, which in time will be worthy to compare 
with our old-time roads. Other areas, unhappily, 
are conspicuous for concrete-verged and wire- 
fenced “‘ speed tracks.’’ The Roads Beautifying 
Association has done much pioneer work. 
would like to see the services of their experts 
called in even more often by both County 
Councils and private owners. The latter, 
perhaps, could do much in their own small way 
to create oases of beauty.—E. R. YARHAM. 

ELIZABETHAN ALMSHOUSES IN 
DANGER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Practically the only bit of Elizabethan 
England now existing in the growing town 
of Watford consists of a row of eight old alms- 
houses—the Russell or Bedford Almshouses— 
standing just behind the Parish Church off 
High Street, and right in the centre of the 
town. They are Watford’s oldest charity, 
having been founded in 1580 by Francis, 
Earl of Bedford and the Lady Bridget his wife, 
for the benefit of eight poor widows of the 
town and district. Funds were also set aside 
by the founders to provide small pensions for 
the old ladies, and these were augmented 
later by further bequests from sympathetic 
donots. 

Unfortunately, ro endowment fund to 
maintain the houses in repair exists. Owing 
to decay they were reconstructed in the 
eighteenth century by the then Ear! of Essex, 
and the Earls of Essex in succession, as lords 
of the manor, have voluntarily undertaken the 
responsibility of keeping the cottages in good 
repair. But as Cassiobury, their ancestral 
home and estate, no longer exists, this source 
of maintenance is not now available. 

The almshouses are scheduled in the 
Inventory of Historical Monuments of Hert- 
fordshire, published (1910) by the Royal 
Commission; their condition is described as 
““good.”” They have been recently inspected 
by two professional architects in the town, 
who certify them to be structurally sound and 
capable of lasting for many years, though they 
are urgently in need of repair. 

The question of their purchase and preser- 
vation as “‘ ancient monuments,” not less than 
as one of the most picturesque and historical 
bits of Old Watford in a very appropriate 
setting, is under the consideration of the 
Town Council. At the same time there is a 
counter movement afoot for their demolition, 


rey 





‘“ PUTS’? ON THEIR FRAMEWORK. 


despite the opinion expressed by H.M. Office 
of Works thet: ‘“‘It is certainly desirable 
that these old almshouses should be preserved, 
and their continued use as dwelling-houses 
would probably assist in their preservation.” 
May I solicit your sympathetic assistance in 


baskets after the water has gone down 


Cn crows 
will soon peck the eyes and flesh an spoil 
the catch, or the fish will soon find an owner 


A 4olb. fish is worth £5 this season. ther 
methods of fishing employed are by 
with nets, and by men standing in tl... rive; 





WATFORD’S ELIZABETHAN ALMSHOUSES. 


our effoits to preserve the almshouses which 
have served so noble a purpose in this town 
during the past three hundred and fifty years.— 
W. BICKERTON. 

[We are glad to publish Councillor 
Bickerton’s plea for these very charming old 
houses. Their removal would be, as far as 
we can see, a wanton piece of destruction and 
can surely be avoided.—Ep.] 


SEVERN SALMON. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Si1r,—I send you two photographs of a salmon 
fishery on the Severn. Salmon fishing is some- 
times a very profitable side-line on farms 
bordering the Rivers Severn and Wye, but 
this year fish have been extremely scarce. 
Whereas in a good year, such as 1921, heavy 
catches may be secured every day throughout 
the season, this year only one or two fish per 
week have been caught. Trout are also affected. 
and spread the disease. The method of catching 
the salmon by rows of “ puts,’’ cone-shaped 
baskets, is illustrated. The Severn tide is very 
strong and the framework for the rows of puts 
has to be firmly embedded in concrete or rock 
and anchored with strong wire ropes. Even 
then loss of whole sections in a flood tide is 
common. The baskets have their open ends 
pointing up-stream and the fish head into the 
mouths on the ebb of the tide. They cannot 
reverse against the flow of water, and they 
cannot turn round, as the baskets are cone- 
shaped and narrow. As soon as the silvery 
sheen of a fish is seen in the water, the fish is 
taken out by the owners, who watch every 
tide, day and night. If fish are left in the 





THE ‘“‘ PUT”? OR CONE-SHAPED BASKET. 


at low tide with lave-nets, who watch for the 
sign of a fish coming down to meet the tide 
and race for the prize as soon as it is seen.— 
R. LIne. 


DRIVING PARTRIDGES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In your leader of August 23rd you 
mention the subject of shooting partridges by 
“ driving’? on September 1st. In addition to 
the more obvious difficulties—that only in one 
year out of ten are the young partridges fully 
developed, and the fields clear of standing corn 
by that date—there are many other disadvan- 
tages to be considered, and I state a few of 
them. The coveys have had very restricted 
flying experience before September 1st, with the 


consequence that when the young partridges 
are flushed they are easily separated from their 
parents, and when driven away from: the 
locality in which they were hatched the inexperi- 
enced birds soon lose their bearings and make 
half-hearted, aimless flights over the guns. 
Moreover, the young partridges are easi!: tired 


after repeated flights in the hot weather, which 
is probably during the first week of September, 


with the consequence that the coveys a yon 
broken up, the birds come singly over th suns, 
and a much too heavy toll is taken o heir 
number. 

Those of us who have assisted an 
attempt to make a record bag of pa ges 
by driving them early in September (ww — 1re- 
fully avoid a repetition of such an expe: >t) 
remember the disinclination we felt t ot 
the young birds as, exhausted after ral 


flights, they came gasping over the h fa 
Mipp_Le WALLOopP. 


CHEQUERED CHURCHES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Referring to the Rev. J. G. VW rs 
query in your issue of July 26th, Luton ©: <h, 
Beds, is probably the most prominent es ple 
of chequeied facings, but the chequer re 
are of flint and stone. There area num of 
examples in Hertfordshire churches, a of 
flint and stone ; they are chiefly of four’ th 


century date. Abbots Langley, south cn 1; 
Baldock, south aisle; Much Hadham, th 


aisle; Layston, base of tower; Putter 0, 
west tower ; Redbourn, chancel ; and Wa n, 
which has crosses formed of chequers on ~ ch 


face of the base of west tower. 

There are also some domestic exam: .°S. 
Castle House, Berkhamsted, has the who! of 
the north fagade chequered. A survey of *°50 
describes this as ‘‘ flint and Tatternell sone 
chequer fashion.” Little Gaddesden Manor 
and Markyate Cell are also examples. All these 
houses are of sixteenth century date.—~‘. 
WHITFORD ANDERSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
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CARVED WINDOW CORBELS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sin—For the purpose of comparison with 
the interesting carved window corbel at Newport, 
Essex, which appeared lately in COUNTRY 
LIFE, you may care to publish these illus- 
trations of carved ‘fifteenth century window 


corbels. 

Both are from Suffolk. That on the 
Salters’ Hall, Sudbury, appears to represent 
an elephant carrying a conventional castle. 
In the centre is the figure of a bearded man in 


flow: ng robes, while the sinister supporter is a 
lion wearing boots on all four feet. 

he arms and supporters of the de Uffords, 
Ear!s of Suffolk, are seen on the corbel from 
Parham.—F. A. GIRLING. 


THE FOOD OF THE COOT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sin--In your issue of July 31st, 1926, you 
ver’ kindly permitted me to appeal to your 
reac rs for any information respecting the food 
anc. ceding habits of the coot, and many very 
kin responded. They are now naturally 
enc ring what are the results obtained by my 
inv ‘igation and when they may hope to see 
the -ame printed in detail. I am deeply 
gra’ ‘ul to all who have rendered assistance, 
anc egret the delay in concluding the enquiry, 
bu: t is useless publishing results which, as 
yet, are incomplete. The investigation has 
bee a very difficult one, and until much more 
ma cial has been examined, in more months 
of -.e year than at present, and specimens 
obt. ned from more districts, no conclusions 
of ; srmanent value can be drawn. 

One of the initial difficulties is the rapidity 
and thoroughness with which the coot triturates 
its ! od. The walls of the gizzard are exceed- 
ing! thick and strong, and usually more than 
hali of the small internal capacity is filled with 
har: grit and broken pebbles. In consequence, 
afte: quite a large number of stomachs have 
beer. examined one can only chronicle “‘ finely 
triturated vegetable matter.’’ Up tothe present 
I have only found such vegetable matter, a 
few traces of fresh-water molluscs, still fewer 
traces of insect remains, no traces of fish or of 
the eggs of other birds, or any trace of young 
ducklings. 

I sincerely trust that my many corres- 
pondents will continue their kind assistance, 
which is very highly appreciated and always 
duly acknowledged.— WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


THE SPEED LIMIT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Surely one of the slowest things in these 
days of speed is the “‘ boat’ which is slowly 
and surely cutting its way along the fenland 
waterways of Cambridgeshire. This strange 
craft, travelling at the stupendous rate of 
eight yards per day, is widening the rivers 
with which the district is honeycombed in 
order that the various pumping stations which 
keep the surrounding land from flooding 
may have a means of getting rid of the water 
drawn from the lower levels. As many of 
these “rivers” or “drains” are anything 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY CORBELS 


up to ten miles long and almost dead straight, 
the monotony of the job may easily be imagined. 
—H. S. NEwcompe. 


** ENGLISH 
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AS SHE IS_ SPOKE.” 
To THE EDITOR. 
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Str,—Looking through an old 
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THE PHONETIC BILL. 


r scrap book 
I found this copy of a curious bill, 





WIDENING THE WATERWAYS OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


AT SUDBURY AND PARHAM. 


of which I enclose a photograph. It is 

apparently a unique example of phonetic 

spelling. The translation seems to be: 
Hay for the horse ae 3 
Cleaning horse and chaise We way 
Bringing of him home again - 


—R. Horne. 








THE MOUSE IN THE DOVE’S NEST. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I have an outdoor aviary in which I 
keep doves. In the open wire “‘ flight” I 
placed high on the covered side a wooden nest- 
box filled with hay. In this box my dove 
made her nest and laid two eggs. She was 
quite undisturbed, when I noticed a field 
mouse climbing the wall to the nest-box. 
I could not find where the mouse came from, 
and a few days later I looked at my dove 
and found she had hatched one egg, but the 


other had vanished. I left her until the 
chick was fledged, and one day again saw 
the mouse climbing to the box. I removed 


the dove and the chick, took down the box, 
and found a perfect field-mouse nest beside 
the nest on which the dove had hatched her 
chick. The mouse nest was made of hay, 
beautifully woven with a lining of feathers, 
and evidently just ready for the mouse and her 
family. I think the calm way the dove must 
have allowed the intrusion of the mouse very 


unusual, and this, perhaps, accounts for the 
disappearance of one of the eggs.——May 
THOMPSON. 


** ARMADA FAMILIES.”’ 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Alexander 
Reynolds does not say how he learned that 
the group of Spaniards shown in his photo- 
graph are all wearing armour handed down 
from the time of Phillip II, and one does not 
associate pulling the leg of a foreigner with the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless, every man in 
the group is wearing the armour of ancient 
Rome! On the left is a figure wearing the 
breast-plate of a Roman general, the rest are 
dressed and armed as legionaries. The Roman 
soldiers concerned in the Crucifixion are always 
represented in the Holy Week procession, and 
the armour shown in the illustration is obvi- 
ously “‘ property.”—W. S. OLIiveR-JONEs. 

We have sent our correspondent’s letter 
to Mr. Reynolds, who replies as follows: 
‘“My statement as to the antiquity of the 
armour borne by the celebrants in the illus- 
trations published in your issue of Aug. 231d 
is based on personal acquaintance with several 
ofthe participants. 

At the time the photograph was taken 
I was staying at the Hotel Alphonso XIII, 
Seville, and at the same time one of the Infantas 
was in residence there, preparatory to taking 
up the post as Governor of Barcelona. 

Some of the gentlemen in the photograph 
under dispute were constantly in his company, 
and as such they disported their armour 
frequently in the company of all and sundry 
in the hotel, and it was the cause of much 
speculation. I was assured of the antiquity 
of the major portion worn in the procession. 
I still have no reason to doubt it.”—Ep.] 
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THE SMALL SWEDISH 


HE Stockholm Exhibition ot 
Decorative Arts has come in 
for a good deal of criticism, 
especially from the Swedes, 
who are an extremely critical 
people. But if we in England could 
put up anything half so good, I should be 
surprised. Not the least interesting and 
instructive section to the English visitor is 
that of the model houses and flats which 
have been built insome number. Sweden 
has its housing problem, economic as 
well as esthetic, just as we have, and 
the organisers of the exhibition have 
approached it scientifically. T'wo years 
ago Dr. Paulsson, the energetic secretary 
of the Slojdfovenigen and of the exhibi- 
tion itself, discussed the matter with some 
architect friends, and they decided that 
it was the small house which needed 
most attention and that their formula 
should be ‘‘ Buildings we need and at 
the price that suits us.” A sound 
economic foundation. They investigated 
the circumstances of 1,000 families and 
they found that overcrowding was 
common among the poorer people. They 
also found that the lower the income 
the higher the percentage of it that 
went in rent—in some groups up to 
35 per cent. ‘They decided that it 
was useless to plan houses for various 
** classes,’’ because the standard of living 
changed so rapidly. They settled, there- 
fore, on various types of houses for 
families of certain sizes and of certain 
incomes ; and the designs to be seen 
at the exhibition are the result of a com- 
petition among chosen architects. 

Nearly all the dwellings are simple 
in appearance. They have a certain 
grace, which is the natural outcome of 
good proportions, and which the Swedish 
designer seems to achieve without effort. 
There is no self-conscious traditionalism, 
that, fortunately, being an epidemic which 
Sweden took very lightly, and from which 
their young architects now seem quite 
immune. Theimitation Tudor, Jacobean, 
Georgian and all the rest of it, fathered 
on us by architects who had ceased to 
be builders, and seized on by builders 





3--A DETACHED HOUSE BUILT OF CONCRETE, WITH FLAT ROOF FOR SUN BATHING. 
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1—A BUNGALOW FOR A SMALL WORKING-CLASS FAMILY 

















2.—PERSPECTIVE OF A HOUSING SCHEME EMBODYING THE ABOVE DESIGN 
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UBURBAN VILLA BUILT OF TIMBER AND WEATHER-BOARDING. 









































5—A SMALLER HOUSE OF THE SAME TYPE. 








A LARGE TOWN 


HOUSE DESIGNED FOR NORDISKA KOMPANIET. 
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who would be architects, that dreadful 
disease which has given us suburb upon 
suburb of pretentious villas: oh, how 
fortunate the country to be spared its 
ravages! On the other hand, the more 
ardent followers of Le Corbusier will 
perhaps be disappointed that the model 
houses in the exhibition so closely re- 
semble the everyday houses outside. The 
building conditions in Sweden are, how- 
ever, very different from those obtaining in 
France or Germany. Timber is Sweden’s 
main product, and nearly all country 
houses and cottages are necessarily built 
of timber ; solid mortised logs for walls 
and weather-boarded outside. The steel 
and concrete house would be a luxury 
rather than an economy. 

The first house illustrated in this 
article is a workman’s house or bungalow, 
designed as a unit of a large housing 
scheme outside a city (as will be seen 
from the perspective drawing, Fig. 2). 
The sun parlour and a large living-room 
are attractive features, but only two 
bedrooms are provided. Obviously, a 
small family is envisaged ; the income 
being reckoned at £6 a week. 

The second house here shown was 
outside the competition, but is certainly 
one of the most interesting. It is of con- 
crete construction, designed apparently 
either as an independent villa or as one 
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of a street of detached houses. The flat 
roof is intended for sun bathing, and in 
a city where there is so little smoke as 
Stockholm, it should be a useful addi- 
tion to any house. The large expanse of 
window renders the whole house par- 
ticularly bright inside. 

The next two houses are designed as 
suburban detached houses, to be built 
in timber. The first provides accom- 
modation for a family of five—income 
£250 to £350. Its building cost was 
£800 odd. The second house is of the 
same type, but cheaper and smaller. 
Houses like these are to be seen by the 
thousand on the lakes around Stockholm 
and on the roads outside the city, in 
suburbs which have everything to gain 
by comparison with our own, partly 
because of their better lay-out and 
partly because of the preservation of 
trees. Indeed, ‘‘ development” would 
not have the sinister sound it has to our 
ears, if it had been on similar lines. 

The last house illustrated is the 
largest in the exhibition. It was com- 
missioned and furnished. by the Nordiska 
Kompaniet, that enterprising store, the 
Harrods of Sweden. It was not priced, 
and was, presumably, designed for a 
family of some size and means. The 
furniture was specially made and of an 
experimental nature. The result, though 
interesting, is not altogether successful, 
and one feels that the price limitation 
imposed on the smaller houses was all 
to the good. NoEL CARRINGTON. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SATISFACTORY SALES 


ONG lists of sales reveal a sustained 
activity in the demand for the smaller 
residential properties within easy reach 
of London, and a lively interest in 
the larger landed properties that 
happen to be offered in lots. 


AUCTIONS POSTPONED. 


BERKELEY SQUARE and Bruton Street 

site of 55,000 sq. ft. will be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley at Hanover 
Square on November 6th instead of Septem- 
ber 25th as previously arranged. The sale 
includes fifteen houses—Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, Berkeley Square, and 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, Bruton Street, on 
the east of Berkeley Square and south of 
Bruton Street. Messrs. Wilson and Co. and 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are joint 
agents. 

Ottershaw Park, which is to come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
(on October 16th instead of October 2nd) is a 
mansion built in the Italian style in 1910, in 
grounds from which may be enjoyed views over 
undulating parkland to the Surrey Hills beyond. 
The estate of 953 acres includes five farms, and 
land ripe for building development. 

Yet another postponement is that of the 
auction of Claremont, which was to have been 
offered at Hanover Square on September 24th, 
but has now to wait until October oth. 


WINDRUSH 'TROUTING. 
LOWER FIELD FARM, Minster Lovell, 


with one mile of trout fishing in the 
Windrush, will be offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley for Lieutenant R. B. 
Aldridge, R.A. 

The Manor House, Bathford, a Georgian 
residence near Bath, is for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Fortt, 
Hatt and Billing, with up to 75 acres. 

Hackford Hall, Norfolk, and 590 acres, 
recently submitted by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, has been disposed of. The 
sale included Hackford Hall, four farms, Haw 
Wood of matured oak, and sporting over 
Whitwell Common. 

At Hanover Square, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley sold under the hammer 
freehold business premises in Oxford Street 
for £20,300, and No. 5, Dean Street for £3,100, 
and also disposed of, for £12,755, freehold 
houses as well as building plots at More Lane, 
Esher, overlooking Sandown Park. 

The Brambles, Woodside, Wimbledon 
Common, 2 acres, will be offered at Hanover 
Square on October 23rd. 

St. Clare, between Ryde and Seaview, 
will be sold at Hanover Square on October 7th. 
The residence, facing Spithead, stands in 
184 acres, which run down to the shore. 

Hampstead freeholds, Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5, 
Keat’s Close, realised £8,950 at Hanover 
Square. 


THE GUARDS’ BOAT CLUB SALE. 


HE late Lord Cheylesmore’s personal 
representatives have, through Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., sold the Guards’ 
Boat Club, on the western bank of the Thames, 
just below Maidenhead Bridge and above 
Maidenhead Railway Bridge. It is subject 
to the lease to the trustees of the Club for a 
term of seven, fourteen or twenty-three years 
from June 24th, 1923, on a full repairing 
lease as regards the Club House and a decorative 
repairing lease as regards Edendale, at the 
rental of {£500 per annum, the tenant being 
responsible for maintaining the private bridge 
and the camp shedding. The property is 
freehold. 

Hill House, Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, 
has been sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. It is in the Bicester and Heythrop 
country, and is an attractive stone-built 
residence. The gardens and grounds include 
tennis lawn, herbaceous gardens, loggia and 
rose gardens, woodland walks and walled-in 
kitchen garden, the whole extending to about 
20 acres. 





CHELSEA AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
HOUSES, 


EVIDENCE of the demand for comfortable 

small houses in the Knightsbridge and 
Chelsea districts is seen in a list of sales lately 
effected by Messrs. J. Ewart Gilkes and Partners, 
for a total of approximately £200,000. Among 
the items may be mentioned Nos. 1A, Beau- 
champ Place; 2, Beaufort Gardens and 7, 





Cadogan Street, freehold ; Clabon Lodge, ad- 
joining Cadogan Square, sold twice; 10, Hans 
Crescent, freehold and the lease; 15, Hans 
Place (in conjunction with Messrs. Adams 
and Watts) ; 19, Hereford Square ; 36, Lower 
Sloane Street ; 6, Markham Square (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Best, Gapp and Partners), 
freehold; 17 and 14, Montpelier Row; 
27, Montpelier Place, freehold ; 16, Montpelier 
Place (with Messrs. King and King), freehold ; 
21, Rosary Gardens; 6, Middle Street, free- 
hold ; 8, Middle Street, freehold ; 9, Middle 
Street, freehold (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Stanley Hicks and Son); 18, Montpelier Row 
(in conjunction with Messrs. Stuart Hepburn 
and Co.), freehold ; 41 and 13, Moore Street, 
freehold ; 1 and 31, Ovington Street ; 2, Pont 
Street Mews, lease sold twice ; 26, Pont Street 
Mews ; premises adjoining Pont Street, free- 
hold (in conjunction with Messrs. Hadsley- 
Chaplin and ‘Trotter, re-sold by Messrs. 
Ewart Gilkes and Partners) ; 21, St. Leonards 
Terrace, lease and freehold ; 13, South Street ; 
13, Thurloe Place Mews; 29, Wilton Place 
(in conjunction with Messrs. Turner Lord 
and Dowler, and re-sold by Messrs. J. Ewart 
Gilkes and Partners) ; and houses in Bryanston 
Street and elsewhere. 

The lease of No. 35, Montagu Square 
has been sold by Messrs. Folkard and Hayward 


in conjunction with Mr. Chas. E. Amoore. 


MANY SALES IN SURREY. 


GINCE the auctions Messrs. Wm. Willett, 

Limited, have sold The Lodge, Sutton, 
and also disposed of Sherwood Oaks, Kenley, 
Surrey, with 33 acres; Royston Chase, 
Byfleet; East Hill House, Wimbledon ; 
Newstead, Chislehurst (in conjunction with 
Messrs. David J. Chattell and Sons) ; Glovers 
Cottage, Charlwood, 18 acres; Mulgrave 
Cottage, Hurlingham (with Messrs. Knight 
and Co.); and Harmony, West Worthing 
(with Mr. John Blake). 

Surrey transactions by Messrs. Watkin 
and Watkin include the freehold Woodhatch 
House, Reigate, a well appointed residence 
and beautifully timbered grounds of Io acres ; 


also the following freeholds: Branksome, 
Reigate; Cedar Villa, Reigate; Glengarry, 
Kingswood ; Barrymore, Horley; Fair Oak, 


Lingfield ; and Kinordy, East Grinstead. 

Sales by Messrs. Mosely, Card and Co. 
include Leighton Manor, Cowden, a fifteenth 
century house with 9g} acres, with Messrs. 
Fox and Manwaring. In conjunction with 
Messrs. Ewart, Wells and Co. the Reigate 
firm has sold Noddys Hall, Merstham, a 
fourteenth century house restored by Mr. 
Baillie Scott, with 2 acres. Messrs. Mosely, 
Card and Co. have also sold Kent Hatch 
Cottage, Crockham Hill, with 5 acres, originally 
the home of a courier of Henry VIII. Craigen- 
dowie, Reigate, with 2 acres, has been sold 
by the firm with Messrs. Squire Herbert 
and Pope and Messrs. Davies and Co. 


CONTENTS OF COOMBE WOODHOUSE. 


(COOMBE WOODHOUSE, the residence of 
Lady Horlick, at Kingston Hill, having 
been sold, the furniture will come under the 
hammer on the premises next Monday and 
Tuesday, September 22nd and 23rd. The 
catalogue comprises English oak furniture 
of the Elizabethan, Jacobean and _ Stuart 
periods, including refectory, bulbous leg and 
gate-leg tables, Stuart inlaid and _ carved 
cypress wood chests, Yorkshire, Derbyshire 
and Lancastrian chairs, Charles II and Queen 
Anne chairs, old Lyonnais and_ Brittany 
cabinets and armoires, Spanish and _ Italian 
cabinets and chairs, Queen Anne _ lacquer 
chest and grandfather clocks, English, seven- 
teenth century Italian and other mirrors, 
needlework pictures and porcelain. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons are the auctioneers. 


AN ISLE OF WIGHT ESTATE. 


[SLE OF WIGHT sales by Messrs. Alfred 

Savill and Sons include Southwold estate 
at St. Lawrence, near Ventnor, with the 
secondary residence. Bankend, as that is 
called, was sold at the auction at Ventnor. 
The larger property, Southwold, has been 
disposed of privately since, both at satisfactory 
prices. Southwold is famous on the island 
for beautiful gardens. The estate overlooks 
the Channel and runs to the cliff edge. The 
residence is within 14 miles of Ventnor 
Station. The area is 32 acres. The sale was 
held in conjunction with Messrs. Albert Bull 
and Porter. 


Messrs. Fox and Sons, in cs 
with Messrs. Criddle and Smith 
a freehold residential property 
Treneglos, Truro. 

The offer of Tudor House . 
Hanworth freeholds by Messrs 
Limited, has resulted in the un 
a curious old letter which possi! 
light on the origin of “‘ hocus-pocu: 
more doubtful in etymology thar 
A possible indication of its origin 
been that of a Middlesex showman 
seen in the letter, written in 1629 by 
(jlater Lord) Cottington of Hanwo 
Strafford, in which he says tha 
buildings of a mansion and vas 
wall at Hanworth may astonish 
much that they may “ wholly 
sight of Hocus’s dog, and Ho 
will confess that calves with five 
the puppets themselves, will be 
comparison of this sight.” The 
entertained Queen Henrietta 
Hanworth. 

COMING COTSWOLD O 


COTSWOLD property is for sal 
James Styles and Whitlock 
been instructed by Mr. A. F. 
offer Aston Farm, Cherington, 
This is one of the best stock-bre 
on the Cotswold Hills, comprisin 
acres, well fenced and with water 
pipe to almost every field. The 
been modernised. The farm bu 
ample. Vacant possession will be :i\ 
The Grosvenor estate lease 
West Eaton Place has been sold }\ 
George Trollope and Sons, who have 
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No. 8, 
Messrs. 
disposed 


of Littlecourt, Buntingford, a Queen Anne 


residence with cottages and 30 acres 

along the river Rib. 
Jointly, Messrs. 

Limited, and Messrs. 


Perry and 
Wallis and 


of land 


Phillips, 
Arnett 


held the sale of the fixtures and fittings of 


Hornby Castle. 
prices realised: Doors 
£41 10s. each; mantelpieces from £50 
sixteenth century carved stone doorwa 
and fifteenth century oriel windows, 
A TENNYSONIAN TALE 
GALCOMBE can claim with tri 
Anthony Froude lived there, and th: 


his guests was Lord Tennyson. But 
claim that is sometimes made for tl 


The following are some 
in the great hall, 


to £170; 
Y, £450 ; 
£150. 
ith that 
it among 
another 
ye town, 


that the harbour entrance inspired the poet 


to write “‘ The Crossing of the Bar” 
We said that 


we stated recently, erroneous. 
that claim was wrongly made, and 
correspondents have written either to 
our assertion or to ask for confiri 


is, as 

various 
confirm 
tlon—as 


one of them says: “If the poem was not so 


inspired can you say where it was ins 
*“ A, H. A.,” one of the most volun 
well informed topographers of th: 
counties, writes to us: ‘‘ Command 
the historian’s son, in conversation 
supported the statement that ‘ Th 
of the Bar’ was not written while 
was staying at The Moult, Salco 
Hallam Tennyson’s Life of his fathe 
the inspiration of the poem to a + 
the Isle of Wight. Apparently n 
kill a story of the kind current at 
once it is started.”” Mr. Hugh I’Ans 
in Tennyson (Jonathan Cape), says 
October afternoon [in 1890] when 
from Aldworth to Farringford, deep 
to deep, and he [Tennyson] sett! 
his account with liie and death, as 
‘Crossing the Bar.’” Happily 
though of literary importance, does 
the real attractions of the house ni 
which Anthony Froude lived at 
known as The Moult. Adjoining 
to The Moult include Oversteps, 
modern stone house and nearly 2 
sale on September 30th at St. Jame: 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons. _ 
one of the most southerly towns in 
lies on the west bank of the beaut 
from the English Channel and enjoys ‘ 
practically unrivalled by any oth 
within the British Isles. Salcombe is 
from the north and east winds, and the 
of the climate is such that citrons anc 


thrive. South of the town is Bolt Head, 


able but picturesque, with woodlands 
up the craggy slopes. A great deal 
around Salcombe has been acquired 


National Trust. ARBi7 
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Sept. 20th, 1930. 


SOME 


HE term, woodland plant, is one so wide in its application 
that I do not offer to suggest any limitation to its meaning. 
Something depends upon the wood and not a little upon 
one’s personal tastes and ideas. But there are many 
plants which, by their nature no less than by their 
colour, habit and general effect, at once proclaim their peculiar 
adaptability for woodland. Sometimes the distinction which 
divides such a plant from another, even if closely allied, is so fine 
that it is difficult to explain it, obvious though it may be. Aquilegia 
formosa, for example, may be regarded as a typical woodland 
species which fits in with its surroundings with a rare degree of 
harmony. A long-spurred aquilegia, on the other hand, may, 
in precisely the same environ- 
ment, strike quite an incon- 
gruous note. The difference 
is a subtle one, but it is there 
and it will serve as a guide 
here i: making a selection from 
a nur.ber of subjects which 
have © ven eminent satisfaction 
inmy \vn woodland garden. 
Tie aquilegia mentioned, 
amo: elegant species in a 
subdu: d scarlet and yellow, is, 
by th way, one of the few 
colum ines which I have never 
know:. to hybridise. That, 
togett r with the fact that it 
will aturalise with seemly 
restrai t, is yet another attri- 
bute \ nich is highly desirable 
in a \ 00dland flower. In the 
same ategory one may place 
Geran im Lowei, a_ biennial 
which. if it falls rather short 
in the colour and size of its 
flower is extremely beautiful 
in hal..t and leafage. There 
are a ew herbs which develop 
autumn tints of such splendour 
and retain them over so long 
a period as this one, and it 
also breeds true and naturalises 
with j st sufficient freedom 
to be pleasing. Then there is 
Borago laxiflora, a plant much 
less familiar than it might be. 
This gentle woodlander, with 
its artless grace and nodding 
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CHOICE WOODLAND PLANTS 


loam in which the foregoing delights, and its beautiful lavender 
blue will not pass unnoticed even in anemone days. Given a 
few rocks in not too dry a spot and Ramondia pyrenaica will win 
unqualified admiration as a happy woodland plant. Indeed, 
one of the most charming bits of planting—much of it self-sown— 
which I have ever enjoyed consisted of some mossy boulders set 
with ramondias, choice dwarf ferns, the elegant Saxifrage rotundi- 
folia and that delectable little thing, Oxalis Acetosella rosea. 
This vivid carmine variety of our common.wood sorrel can be 
relied upon to reproduce itself naturally and to avoid that aggressive 
ness common to the type. Also in this attractive woodland corner 
was the beautiful Viola cucullata alba, a very large-flowered 
violet in a good strong white, 
which flowers with extraordin- 
ary profusion throughout the 
spring and again in autumn. 
I have found this albino a 
much better plant in every way 
than the typical blue. 

Tiarella unifoliata is almost 
anknown, but it is a first-rate 
plant for sun or part shade, 
making a bold mass of big, 
vine-like leaves and putting-up 
spikes of apricot-tinted blossoms 
to a height of twenty inches. 
This fine species, which needs 
a good soil, never runs like 
the more familiar foam flower, 
but remains in a self-contained 
clump like a heuchera. Galax 
aphylla is a good friend to 
everyone who enjoys a wood- 
land garden and its value 
cannot be overrated. It thrives 
in an acid soil and those who 
can grow it will not allow 
the shortias to escape notice, 
especially S. galacifolia. This 
excellent plant is better able 
to rough it than S. uniflora 
and, given suitable conditions, 
it will thrive with such vigour 
that its foliage might be mis- 
taken for that of galax. Where 
these prosper Schizocodon sol- 
danelloides may be tried, and 
if there is a woodland plant 
which will tempt the enthusiast 


bells in a clear opal blue from ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY OF THE SMALLER POPPYWORTS, to pitch his skill and patience 


spring to November, will take 
care of itself indefinitely and 
never transgress. A colony trailing among native ferns with 
the columbine referred to can be very delightful. In the same 
lovely blue, but a shade fuller in tone, are the pendant bugles of 
Symphytum asperrimum, a comfrey which has thus far avoided 
the family curse by remaining comparatively small and main- 
taining a decorous behaviour. 

Most of the poppyworts are valuable woodland plants, but 
among the smaller ones there is surely nothing to equal in loveliness 
Sanguinaria canadensis. The milky bud emerging from the 
scalloped and glaucous shell-like leaf which sheathes it is not less 
beautiful than the big white star into which it expands. But as 
there is a vast difference between the type plant and the variety, 
grandiflora, the latter should always be secured. Synthyris 
teniformis is another plant which will thrive in the cool vegetable 


A H: NDSOME TUFT OF THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE FORM OF VIOLA 
C J\CULLATA, A FINE VIOLET FOR WOODLAND PLANTING. 


SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS VAR. GRANDIFLORA. 





against a subject whose tem- 
perament is often peculiarly 
stubborn it is this little Japanese wonder whose deeply fringed 
bells are a brilliant carmine. 

Another plant which has given some a deal of trouble is 
Deinanthe coerulea. But not even schizocodon itself is more 
worthy of the trials which attend the shy and difficult than this 
rare and lovely thing. Above its crisp, horse-chestnut leaves, 
at the height of a foot or more, this ally of hydrangea gives us 
from early August onwards loose clusters of large anemone-like 
flowers, waxen in texture, of an exquisite shade of lavender and 
centred by a copious wreath of anthers in a silvery pastel grey. 
This enthralling creature is now getting better known, but it is 
hardly likely to make the headway won by its stable companion 
in my garden, Ourisia macrocarpa. The latter has proved to be 
an admirable garden plant, hardy, thrifty, cheerful and a prolific 


GERANIUM LOWEI, A WOODLAND PLANT OF DISTINCT MERIT 
FOR NATURALISING. 
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seeder. Its whorls of streptocarpus flowers in white and yellow 
on stalks of over a foot, are singularly charming. 

One of the joys of a woodland, is the possibility which it 
often permits of allowing a rambling plant to have its own way, 
thus enabling it to develop its real charm. Houttuynia cordata 
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offers an illustration. Here is a running Japanese herb whose 
red stems, glaucous leaves and snow white stars present a com- 





FLOWER GARDEN NOTES 


AN UNCOMMON THYME. 

A FEW weeks ago, at one of the ordinary fortnightly meetings of the 

Royal Horticultural Society, Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse exhibited 
a most attractive and uncommon thyme, Thymus membranaceus, 
which he collected in the Sierra Nevada a year or two ago, and which 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is a most charming 
species with floral beauty, shapely habit and a pronounced aromatic 
fragrance to recommend it. The plant, as can be seen from the illustra- 
tion, makes a neat and compact rounded cushion, measuring some eight 
inches high and nine to twelve inches across. The foliage is attractive, 
being of a pleasing light glaucous green, and the small, linear lanceo- 
late leaves are strongly fragrant. The chief beauty of the plant, 
however, lies in the large and showy, glistening, membranous pale 
green to whitish bracts which enclose 
clusters of small tubular white flowers that are 
almost inconspicuous against the shining 
bracts. The plant appears to be extremely 
free flowering, and the whole cushion becomes 
smothered with its decorative flower clusters 
which completely hide the foliage. Judging 
from its native habitat it should flourish in 
ordinary light loam, and gives promise of 
being an admirable plant both for the rock 
garden and border. foe 


STRAWBERRIES. 


SINCE 1921, which was an exceptionally 

dry year, many stocks of strawberries 
appear to have been affected by a disease, the 
symptoms of which are that the leaves in the 
centre turn yellow and are dwarf, and the 
trusses in some cases become short and do 
not develop. This condition was at first 
thought to be due to eel-worms in the soil, 
but after long investigations, the Bristol 
University and other Research Stations have 
attributed the cause of the trouble to aphis. 
Apparently a new form of green-fly has arisen 
and has developed in the last few years. 
Personally, I consider red spider is the chief 
cause as I have not seen any big infestations 
of the strawberry aphis. 

If, therefore, a clean stock is obtained 
and it can be kept clean, I think the trouble 
can be got rid of, provided, of course, that 
strong runners, planted early from one year plants are used and kept 
clear from any of the plants showing disease. If disease is prevalent, 
I believe it is best to destroy the stock entirely and plant new stock on 
fresh ground. 

There are certain varieties of such robust constitution that they 
will grow almost in any soil and under almost any conditions. The 
following may be named: The Duke, King George, Royal Sovereign, 
Duchess of York, Bedford Champion, Sir Joseph Paxton, Marshal 
Foch, Waterloo and Laxton’s Latest. These are placed in the order 
of ripening. Other varieties such as British Queen, Dr. Hogg and the 
weaker growing sorts are still difficult. 

There is no doubt that runners in small pots planted out during 
August make the best progress and they bear a full crop the first season. 
Open ground runners, of course, are more likely to succeed if planted in 
showery weather. September appears to be the safest month in most 
seasons. The perpetual varieties should have the first bloom pinched 
out and they will then continue right through the autumn. 








THE BEAUTIFUL LEUCOCORYNE IXIOIDES IN THE GREENHOUSE IN 


i] 


bination of soft tones hardly excelled by sanguinaria. A lover 
of moist places, this plant will be a permanent delight in any 
woodland garden. AT. J. 

I find that it is a good plan to dip the tops of all pot stray berries 
in an insecticide that will kill both red spider and aphis, and «Jso to 
immerse the open ground runners, roots as well as tops, in such s ‘ution 
taking care that nothing is used that will scorch the plants. Iti. 4 good 
plan before the plants: fruit and after they have fruited, to spr. them 
well under the leaves with this solution. I strongly recomm> id firm 
planting and that the ground should be well hoed and the so. drawn 
round the plants after they have fruited. Epwarp Laxiow 

THE GLORY OF THE SUN. 
AT the spring shows of the Royal Horticultural Society this r, Mr 

Clarence Elliot staged several fine displays of the beautifi | euco- 
coryne ixioides odorata which he discovered and introduc ‘ from 





THE CHARMING CUSHION OF THYMUS MEMBRANACEUS. 


Chili three years ago and which excited the admiration of all who saw 
it. Now that the planting time for this lovely bulbous plant is here, 
I should like to draw attention to its beauty and to its exceptional value 
for greenhouse decoration in the early spring. The accompanying 
illustration gives some idea of the remarkable beauty and freedom of 
flower of this treasure, but fails to convey the delicacy of its colouring 
which is a clear luminous blue, shading to white in the throat. The 
flowers resemble those of some giant chionodoxa, some three or four times 
as large, and are carried on rather lax heads on slender but wiry stems 
some fifteen inches high rising from a sheaf of grass-like foliage. The 
blossoms are deliciously fragrant with a sweet scent reminiscent of 
almond. The chief merit of the plant lies in its value for interior decora- 
tion, for when cut the flower will last in water for two or three weeks. 


It is a friendly plant and simple in its wants as regards cultivation, 
and those who grow freesias should find little difficulty with ‘t, for its 
treatment is the same. The small bulbs, which can be obtai:-ed now. 
should be potted up this month, about three or four ina sin. pot, and 

placed in a greenhouse with a °mpera- 
ture of about 40°-so° Fahr., givi « plenty 
of ventilation. Grown on un these 
conditions all through the winter, < plants 
should come into flower in late | 2bruary 
and March. Forcing in the e: stages 
should be avoided, but once growt active 
an occasional dose of weak liquid 1 re will 
be beneficial and will help to build: streng 
bulb for the following year. Seeda »ffords 
a ready means of increase, and from owing 
in spring, flowering bulbs should be tained 
the following year. ; ; 

As it is such a charming plant fi terior 
decoration, the experiment of grow «2 few 
bulbs in pots in the living-room ht be 
tried, avoiding forcing the grow a the 
young stages. After flowering, pots 
should be dried off and the witherc:. >liage 
removed and the bulbs given a oast- 
ing on a sunny shelf in the gre: ouse. 
Although for most gardeners it is . plant 
for the greenhouse, those who wrden 
in more favoured situations will py» ably 
find it hardy outside if the plants a:c z1ven 
a sunny and sheltered situation. } 

It is a most charming and choice « -!° of 
singular grace and beauty and of unim: ach- 
able quality as a cut flower, and a plan that 
should find a place in the greenhouse were 
it cannot be trusted to flourish outside. “he 
Glory of the Sun should certainly ‘ ae 


in this year’s autumn bulb order, fo ; 
clear and shining blue stars will inspire the 
admiration, if not the cupidity, of - who 


EARLY MARCH. see at: 

















